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Mons. Jourparn. Apprenez-moi l’orthographe. 

Le Marrre DE Par. Trés volontiers. 

M. Jourpain. Apres, vous m’apprendrez |’almanach pour savoir quand il y a de Ja lune, et quand 
il n'y en a point. 

M. Jounpain. R, R, Ra; R,R, R,R, Ra. Celaest vrai. Ah! l’habile homme que vous étes! 
et que j'ai perdu de temps! R, R, R, Ra. 

Le Marre DE Pui. Je vous expliquerai a fond toutes ces curiosités. 

Mozigerze: Le Bourerors GentTrLeomme. 





In a former number I spoke of the confusion prevalent in the orthog- 
raphy and pronunciation of our language. Is there any possibility of 
remedying this confusion? Yes. There is a physical possibility, 
linked, I fear, with a moral impossibility. And excuse me if I dwell 
awhile on a distant and questionable possibility, as feasible however, 
and as near, I am afraid, as the realization of the hopes indulged by 
some ardent philanthropists, who think they now see the day when ‘ the 
nations shall learn war no more.’ 

That confusion will cease at the appearance of some great philologi- 
cal Bacon, whose practical spirit will be guided by inductive reasoning 
to the first principles of phonological writing, and whose sweeping syn- 
thesis will bring the discordant elements of our orthographical chaos 
under the dominion of uniform and universal laws. Or perhaps it will 
vanish on the decision of some venerable lingual synod, like that learned 
assembly which put forth our matchless version of the Bible. Such an 
assembly convening from all quarters of Englishdom, and sacrificing their 
local jealousies on the altar of the public good, will command respect by 
their disciplined learning, confidence by their impartial deliberations, 
and obedience by their final and entire unanimity. Such a convention 
will ordain changes far more radical than those proposed by Grimke, 
which, although mostly as rational as they were beneficial, were never- 
theless rejected. The improvements adopted by Webster, few in num- 
ber and projected on a narrow scale, yet as numerous and extensive as 
the temper of the times would bear, that convention will carry through 
every portion of the hideous and thorny wilderness. | 

I will now predict some of their enactments. The prophecy will be 
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but a rude sketch ; einen: as a echanlonen might say, why expend 
labor and strength on what is ‘in posse’ asif it were ‘in esse?’ The 
edifice, though founded, as I believe, on an indestructible basis, is as yet 
a mere ‘castle in the air;’ and since it may never descend from its 
cloudy perch to rest among the actual dwellings of men, why elaborate 
the embellishments, or take even a minutely faithful model of the plan ? 
I will therefore present some leading features, accompanying them by a 
few words of illustration and defence. 

Their first enactment will be a declaration of independence, a total 
renunciation of allegiance on the part of the English language to any 
foreign tongue. It will decree that all slips from ancient or modern 
nurseries, on being transplanted into our garden, shall be trimmed to a 
perfect resemblance in form with their new brethren.’ The Greeks and 
Romans in*deriving words from each other usually adapted those deri- 
vatives to the genius of their respective tongues. Many modern nations 
have naturalized terms from the Greek and Latin in the same rational 
manner. ‘The Italians and Spanish spell all words derived from the 
Greek in g with an f, which is its exact equivalent. Thus: filosofia. 
And why do not we write ‘ filosofy,’ with a little more of visible good- 
sense, and a little less parade of learning? (I say nothing at present of 
the useless ‘y,’ which is also dropped by those nations.) Why do we 
endenizen ‘ phthisis’ in a dress so absurd in itself, and so utterly anti- 
English? Why not, like the Spanish, spell it tisis? Or if we wish to 
write and pronounce it thisis, why not be consistent enough in its deri- 
vative ‘ phthisical,’ to write and pronounce it thisical? I forbear to 
multiply instances. It is a sickening task. 

Again ; the continental nations, in borrowing expressions from one 
another, generally accommodate them to the orthography of their seve- 
ral languages. For example: the French ‘adieu’ and the Spanish ‘a 
Dios,’ were doubtless taken from the Italian ‘ addio,’ and so altered as to 
present a self-evident sense to the eye of the French or Spanish reader. 
But the English adopt the French adieu unchanged, and thereby occa-. 
sion a new anomaly in the language —that most senseless thing, a 
triphthong in ieu, pronounced exactly like the single vowel u. If we 
wish the acquaintance of ‘adieu,’ the cold and polished stranger, to the 
exclusion of our own expressive ‘ farewell’ and tender ‘ good-bye,’ why 
not write adu? This specimen will enable the reader to discover others 
for himself. ‘Ex uno disce omnes.’ In other examples we have, in- 
deed, altered the original orthography, but, ever studious of absurdity, 
we have made them still more preposterous than we found them. Thus, 
in Anglicising the French vue and revue, we have represented the plain 
ue by the ridiculous iew, as view, review. 

Now, can any valid objection be urged against the expression of alien 
words in an orthography strictly accordant with the ancient and legiti- 
mate terminations and forms of our language? What is the conceiva- 
ble advantage of retaining the original spelling? Do we wish to pre- 
serve legible marks by which the etymologist may at a glance discover 
the origin of every word? Cui bono? If this be a desirable object let 
us pursue the attainment of it consistently, not only through those words 
derived from the Greek, the Latin, and the modern tongues, but also 
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through those which sprung from the kindred, but half-extinct and 
wholly altered dialects of ancient northern Europe. Let us go back to 
the orthography of words as found in Drayton, Gower, and Robert of 
Gloucester, to show more visibly the manner of their growth from their 
Saxon roots. As we must rectify ‘ point’ into ‘ punct,’ to display its de- 
rivation from the Latin ‘ pungere,’ and ‘defeat’ into ‘ defaite,’ to show 
its propagation from the French ‘ defaire,’ so ‘net,’ (any thing knitted,) 
we must write ‘ knet ;’ and ‘farthing’ (the fourth part,) we must spell 
‘fourthing.’ We must carry through the same revolutionary process 
with all those ordinary words which the searching analysis of Horne 
Tooke has always so acutely, and in general, so successfully dissected. 
We must even remodel the orthography of the foreign languages, from 
which we borrow, because in those languages also Fashion, the great 
Disorganizer, has often neglected to spell the derivative correspondently 
to its primitive. But I cannot see why we are to make our language a 
grand etymological dictionary, either to display or to rectify the errors 
and irregularities of other tongues. And if we cannot carry the system 
through, why commence it at all? What is the object of dressing our 
foreign derivatives in such a manner as to display their birth and kin- 
dred? Why keep them bundled in the swaddling-clothes of their cra- 
dle? To-spell a word awkwardly or laboriously in order to preserve 
the marks of its origin is about as rational as it would be to cumber an 
elegant steam-ship with all the antiquated contrivances of fifty years 
since, in order that it might bear about a legible record of its experi- 
mental days. Atl we need is good, explicit, convenient expressions, 
systematically arranged. ‘Their nativity, travels, and mutations be- 
long to philological history, and have nothing to do with our daily use. 

‘But etymology is of vast importance in fixing the true uses and pro- 
prieties of language.’ Granted. ‘Then let the lexicographer show the 
origin and subsequent changes of a word with its primary and second- 
ary applications; and if the present mode of use be incorrect, let him 
strive to turn the tide of custom. Let the English student note those de- 
rivations and explications, and let both him and his teacher spell and 
pronounce the word as the laws of our English idiom, aided by a little 
common sense, direct. The unlearned will know nothing of the sources 
of the words they employ, spell them as you will; and the learned, I 
take it, will recognize them, even though they be rationally clad. The 
Greek scholar will easily detect the expressions drawn from that most 
beautiful of tongues, whether they be disguised in French, or German, 
or Italian robes; and the mere English reader will be made never the 
wiser, though you not only spell them in the Greek mode, but print them 
in the Greek character. 

The advantage to etymology then is nothing, while the inconvenien- 
ces to orthography are great, arising from the adoption of the foreign 
spelling with the foreign word. Greek and Latin derivatives moreover 
have already varied very far from their original orthography to accom- 
modate themselves to our language, and why not carry out the change 
to the point recommended by reason and convenience? If we have so 
far altered the Greek ‘ paidagogos’ as to write it ‘ pedagogue,’ why not 
extend the change and spell it, as it should be, ‘ pedagog ?’ It cannot be 
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pretended that the silent we is in any manner a representative of the 
terminal os, nor is it employed to lengthen the syllable. Why not cut 
off the useless tail? While the Greek character @ is less similar in 
form to its duplex representative ‘ ph’ than it is to ‘ f,’ why not adopt the 
latter, its equivalent in sound, and occupying but half the space? As 
our Saxon organs cannot pronounce the Greek x (ch) differently from k 
or c hard, why not always represent it by one of those letters ? 

This enactment, intended to bring all resident foreigners under the 
dominion of our own revised laws, I think I have irrefutably shown to 
be rational. It would abbreviate and classify large numbers of words, 
now so inconvenient, irregular and unsightly. No one can oppose so 
happy an economy but some classic pedant who sees no beauty in the 
ancients, except because they are ancient ; or some antiquarian biblio- 
maniac, who would become a proselyte to a pseudo-gospel could he find 
it printed on wooden-block in black-letter characters. 

The second enactment, connected with and analogous to the first, 
will be that ‘ all words springing from the same root and being of the 
same class, shall be spelled in a uniform manner.’ Then our language 
will no longer exhibit the unlearned absurdity, sanctioned by immemo- 
rial custom, of terminating indiscriminately in cede or ceed the words 
‘concede,’ ‘ proceed,’ ‘ recede,’ ‘succeed ;’ all directly from the same 
Latin verb ‘ cedere,’ to give place. Other examples are ‘ conceit,’ ‘ re- 
ceipt,’ ‘ recipe ;’ all from ‘ capere,’ to take; ‘cord,’ ‘ chord,’ ‘ accord,’ 
‘monochord ;’ all akin in their ground significations, and all indisputa- 
bly derived from the Greek ‘ zogd7.’ 

Appended to this second enactment will be a recommendation that in 
the adoption of new words English writers, whenever practicable, shall 
take them immediately from Latin, and not mediately through the 
French — because the French is but an imperfect offshoot from that 
elder tongue ; a comparatively meagre dialect ; the child of yesterday ; 
inferior in structure, barbarous in tones, and bounded in diffusion, while 
the Latin is not only more regular and complete in its forms, and moré 
magnificent, melodious and flowing in its utterance, but is, in the words 
of its own lyric poet, ‘ monumentum ere perennius ;’ a stereotyped and 
universal language, unchanged by time, uncircumscribed in space. 

The third enactment will discharge all supernumeraries from the 
English alphabet. Each letter shall perform its own appointed duties, 
and all sinecures shall be abolished. C soft shall be supplanted by 
his hissing brother S, and C hard shall always be a substitute for the 
idle dignitary K. G shall no longer be a pluralist, but one half of his 
duties shall be discharged by the neglected J. Z shall relieve the over- 
busied S of his incessant toils. The Grecian Y shall be thrust back 
among the consonants, where he belongs, and shall be made to perform 
only the functions cf the German J. In every other capacity his place 
shall be supplied by the equivalent Jor E. After replacing the Siam- 
ese monster PH by the legitimate F, they will substitute the greek 4 
(theta) for the sound of th in think, and the old Saxon p, or % , for the 
sound of th in this. The sound of the preposterous wh — truly and lite- 
rally preposterous ; for the cart is before the horse — they will express 
by a single character representing hw; for instance, by the Meso- 
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Gothic @. Wherever wh sounds like a simple h, they will of course 
write ita asimple h. All Greek words in ch will be written with c 
alone. ‘The two sounds expressed by ch in church, and by sh, si, cio, 
tio, etc., as in shop, mission, vicious, propitious, etc., will have two dis- 
tinct and simple characters to represent them respectively ; as also the 
ringing intonation ng will be expressed by a single letter. These 
changes will not require much invention or skill. The simplicity and 
regularity resulting from them I pause not to illustrate. They are ob- 
vious at a glance. 

In the fourth place, if they cannot succeed in abolishing ancient usage 
so far, as like the Germans, to appropriate to each vowel but one unva- 
rying sound, they will, at least, imitate the Italians in banishing all 
silent letters. This enactment will obviate the idle necessity of em- 
ploying three letters where two would answer the purpose equally well. 
Its result would be to relieve every writer of one third of the labor now 
requisite in papering his thoughts ; and in print it would effect a large 
economy in size and price, by reducing every octavo to a duodecimo. 
The only silent letter left would perhaps be e, as used to distinguish a 
long from a short syllable, as ‘ fate,’ ‘ fat.’ But I will say more on this 
point under the next head. 

After the utility of the above enactments shall have been tested by 
experience, they will promulge a fifth, which will be but a consequence 
and extension of the fourth, or rather the condensed spirit of them all. 
It will decree ‘ that all syllables sounded alike shall be spelled alike, and 
reversely, that the spelling of every word shall correspond exactly with 
its sound.’ This one sweeping law would at once render our orthogra- 
phy as regular and simple in its classification as is the nomenclature of 
botany or mineralogy. We should then behold in our orthoépy that 
philosophical consistency which should reign in every rational science. 
The spelling of a word would be an infallible index to its pronunciation, 
and a disputed point might instantly be settled by a reference to its 
class, and an appeal to admitted and universal laws. At present a re- 
ference to classes and rules is utterly futile, since the anomalies outnum- 
ber all computation, and the appeal to custom will receive but an ambi- 
guous or contradictory response. 

As preliminary to a brief illustration of the change suggested, I will 
speak of our vowels. We have in the English language but seventeen 
vowel-sounds: four of a and 0; two of e andi; three of u, and the two 
compound sounds oi and ou. The sound of a in ‘ fall,’ and of o in < for’ 
are so nearly identical that they may be called one; thus reducing the 
number to sixteen. In respect to the long and short sounds of a, e, i, 0, 
and u, their distinction may be made visible to the eye by one of four 

lans: 
, First: The long vowel shall always be followed by a silent e, as 
‘ fate,’ ‘ meet,’ and the short vowel by a single consonant, as ‘ fat,’ ‘ met.’ 
The objeetion is that in many polysyllables the silent e must be followed 
by another e, to indicate the long sound of a; as ‘ hateer; since the a 
in ‘ hater’ would be short. 

Secondly: The long vowel being followed by one consonant, the short 
vowel may always be followed by two; as ‘ hat’ (i. e. ‘ hate’) ‘ met’ (i. 
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e. ‘mete’); ‘hatt,’ ‘mett. The objection is that as much space and 
labor would be added by the repetition of consonants in some words as 
would be gained by the expulsion of silent e from others, so that there 
would be no economy in the change. 

Thirdly : The long sound may be represented by a double vowel as 
‘ haat,’ ‘ meet ;’ and the short sound by a single one as ‘hat,’ ‘ met.’ This 
plan is quite feasible, and if it should effect no great abbreviation of 
labor, yet it would be productive of great order and symmetry. 

Fourthly : As the Greeks had their separate characters (€, 7, 0, @,) 
for the long and short sounds sounds of e and 0, so might we represent 
the long and short sounds of our five vowels by ten distinct letters. 
This seems by far the best method, and I can see no possible objection 
to the innovation ; for it would evidently be productive of infinite advan- 
tages in respect to systematic arrangement and economy of space and 
time. 

The sounds of a in ‘ far,’ of o in ‘move,’ and of u in ‘ full,’ might 
respectively be represented by the German 4, 6, &, or by some similar 
distinctive mark pla ed over or under the vowel. 

The sound of a in ‘ ball’ and of o in ‘ nor,’ which are nearly the same, 
might be represented by the equivalent diphthong au, as in ‘Saul.’ The 
sounds of ot in ‘ voice’ and of ou in ‘ pound’ might still be expressed as 
now. 

Here, then, in the five long sounds a, e¢, i, 0, and u, with their five cor- 
responding short sounds (whose representatives are to be invented,) and 
in the three broad vowels 4, 6, &, and the diphthongs au, ou, and oi, are 
contained all the vowel-sounds of the English language. And while 
the details may doubtless be still further simplified and perfected, yet 
were the above system adopted, even as it stands, and the sixteen vowel- 
sounds represented invariably by the aforesaid sixteen characters, surely 
our orthography would be nature, simplicity, brevity, and order, com- 
pared with its present monstrosity, complexity, prolixity and confusion. 

Now, my rational and candid reader, lest you may imagine that I at 
writing merely for the sake of writing, accompany me through the fol- 
lowing brief and probably incomplete synopsis, and bear me witness if 
I do not make good my charge of the most abominable inconsistency 
and confusion in our orthography. I follow in my statements the current 
practice of our modish speakers and fashionable orthoépists. 

According to them the long sound of the vowel a is expressed in Eng- 
lish by the following letters and combinations of letters exemplified in 
the words ensuing : 


A, ai, aig, aigh, ao, au, ay,e, ea, ei, eig, eigh, ey; asin pate, pain, arraign, straight, gaal, gauge, 
da’, there, great, veil, feign, freight, they. 

The short ais expressed by a, aa, ai, ua, and even by a, when followed by a consonant and a silent 
e; a8 pat, Isaac, plaid, guarantee, bade. 

"The Italian a by a, al, au, ea, ua; as far, half, daunt, heart, guard. 

The broad a by a, al, au, augh, aul, aw, awe, 0, oa, ough ; asin ball, walk, fault, caught, auln, saw, 
aw, for, broad, ht. 

Long ¢ by ae, at, ay, ¢, ea, ee, ei, eg, €0, ey, t,ie, oe, ois, uy, andy; as in the words, Ceasar, raisin, 
quay, mete, meat, meet, seize, seignior, people, key, machine, mien, fetus. chamois at ae kindly. 

Short ¢ by a, @, ai, ay,e, ea, eb, ei, c0, i, 1¢,0¢, oi, u, we; as in many, Avtna, said, says, bed, dead, 
debt, heifer, leopard, birth, (according to Walker, friend, ‘ecumenical, avoirdupois, bury, guest. 

Long i os ret » ey, eye, i, ig, igh, is, wi, uy, y; as, aisle, height, eyas, eyelid, pine, sign, sight, 
isle, guise, buy, 

Short i i by at, ¢, e¢, et, eig, €0, %, ia, ic, ie, to, ot, wi; as, fountain, yes, breeches, counterfeit, sove- 
reign, pigeon, sin, carriage, victuals, sieve, cushion, tortoise, guilt. 
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Long o by aut, eau, e0, ew, ho, 0, oa, @, 00, ost, ou, ough, ow, owe; as hautboy, beau, yeoman, sew, 
ghost, go, beat, rve, door, provost, pour, dough, show, owe. 

Short o by a, ach, au, ho, 0, ou, ow; asin watch, yacht, laurel, honor, not, hough, knowledge. 

The sound of o in ‘ move’ is expressed by ew, heu, hu, 0, 0¢, oe, 00. ou, u, ue, ui, uo; as in brew, 
rheum, rhubarb, prove, canoe, man@uvre, tool, soup, truly, true, bruise, buoyant. 

For the sound of o in ‘ nor’ I refer the reader to broad a, and pass on. 


The long wis represented by eau, eu, ew, iew, iew, u,ue, wi ; as in beauty, feud, few, adieu, view, 
duty, due, juice. 


The short u by @, ¢, ea, €0, i, 10,0, 0¢, 00,0u, u, uo, y; a8 rhubarb, suffer, ocean, surgeon, bird, mar- 
chioness, done, does, blood, rough, mud, liquor, martyr. 

The u in ‘ pull’ by 00, oul, uw; as in good, would, bush. 

The ow in ‘ sound’ by ou, oub, ough, vw, asin loud, doubt, plough, cow. 

The ot in noise by ot aud oy ; as in foil, boy. 

I had intended to present these sixteen sounds under still a different 
aspect, in order still farther to display their utter lawlessness; but I am 
weary, and the above is, or ought to be, enough to make one ashamed of 
his language. By enumeration it will be found that we have on the 
average nine combinations to express each of these simple sounds, and 
deducting those words which some may say are hardly English, (al- 
though they appear every where in English books undistinguished by 
the type,) there will still remain five or six modes of representing to the 
eye each sound of the voice. I might enlarge on the irregularities of 
the consonants ; but any one may examine for himself, and he will find 
the same horrible confusion reigning among them from the beginning to 
the end. 

By the proposed change ‘ rough,’ ‘ snuff’ would be written ruf, snuf ; 
‘blew’ and ‘blue’ would read b/u ; ‘knew,’ ‘ new,’ ‘ gnu’ would be nu ; 
‘dew,’ ‘due’ would be du ; ‘ beau,’ ‘ bow’ would be bo ; and so through- 
out the chapter. 

‘A ridiculous orthography,’ say you, gentle reader? But, hold: 
why ridiculous? ‘Oh! it looks so odd.’ Odd! Sodid steamboats on 
their first invention. Yet you consider them a wonderful improvement 
on the slow movements and awkward conveyances of the Romans, 
while you spell your language in a manner so far inferior to theirs that 
their very children would have laughed at you as uncouth and uninven- 
tive barbarians. If you think it well to boast of having simplified 
machinery so far as to diminish manual labor one-thousand fold, then 
turn your abbreviating genius to a machine of infinitely greater im- 
portance. Simplify the language-loom. Substitute a scientific engine 
for the old lumbering labor-multiplying wheelwork. Open a short-cut 
rail-road to the hill of science. Epitomize the book of knowledge. 
You are a utilitarian. Soam J, a liberal one. Then let me beseech 
you, as a liberal utilitarian, to facilitate the task of education to every 
little boy and little girl in our land. Let me beg you as an enlarged 
philanthropist to lighten the incredible and needless load that presses on 
the infant mind. Reduce the Herculean task of mastering orthography 
and pronunciation to the easy labor of a month. Talk not about the 
oddity of an immeasurable improvement. This orthography differs no 
farther from the present than you differ from monkeys. And no doubt 
were a tribe of that chattering race to behold your ‘ human face divine’ 
in the woods of Congo, they would think you but a retrograde improve- 
ment on monkeyhood. You would appear so odd. Yet you might very 


justly tell them, as I tell you, that oddity is a test neither of merit nor 
of demerit. 
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‘ But,’ say you, ‘ it would create inextricable confusion in those words 
whose sounds are alike, while their significations differ. Thus ‘rite,’ 
‘right,’ ‘write,’ and ‘ wright’ would all be confounded in ‘ rite.’ Begging 
your pardon without bowing, (for I respect you no more than [ do 
myself, and when I correct myself, I never bow,) there would be little 
more confusion than exists at present. For in conversation, or in hear- 
ing a person read, these words are entirely assimilated in the ear of the 
hearer, and yet no misapprehension arises. Their connection in the 
sentence, their relation to the subject, their manner of use, prevent all 
possibility of mistake. And is it to be supposed that in reading, one is to 
be completely stultified, or that the channel of intelligence is in the ear 
alone, to the exclusion of the eye? Beside, many words totally differ- 
ent both in origin and meaning are already spelled alike with no harm 
ensuing. Almost every word, moreover, has practically many diverse 
acceptations — as diverse as ‘ rite’ and ‘ wright.’ Is there not an almost 
total dissimilarity in the use of ‘ right’ as the opposite of ‘ wrong,’ and as 
the opposite of ‘left’? Or between ‘ file,’ a line of soldiers to wear iron, 
and ‘file,’ an instrumentto wear itaway? Yet are these two distinct 
significations of the same word confounded in reading any more than in 
conversation ? Is one likely to mistake ‘dew’ from Heaven for what is 
‘ due’ to Heaven, by seeing them both written‘du ? And in the few cases 
where the distinct significations of several words written alike might be 
injuriously confounded, another advantage would arise. One meaning 
would gradually exclude the other, and the supplanted word would be 
replaced by another liable to be misapprehended neither by the eye nor 
by the ear. This objection I think I have nullified. That arising from 
the desirableness of marking the etymology of a word by its orthography 
I have before shown to be futile. 

‘ But,’ you farther object, ‘it would be necessary to publish new edi- 
tions of all former works, the correction of which, to make them corres- 
pond to the new orthography, would cost almost as much labor as their 
original composition.’ I reply that by the new, uniform, and simple sys- 
tem produced by this union of phonology and orthography, any well-in- 
formed printer could re-spell them as fast as he could set up the type. 
Those works which will not pay for the revision, will hardly be worth 
reprinting, and will only continue in their present ignoble sleep among 
moths and dust. If there be any rare and valuable old books too pon- 
derous or too unfashionable to re-edit, the curious will still peruse them 
by the aid of our present dictionaries, or of new ones adapted to the old 
orthography. 

‘ But,’ saysa worshipper of princeps editions, ‘ the gloss and beauty of 
those venerable worthies would vanish under the rudeness of this pro- 
cess. It would scarce be more blasphemous to deny their inspiration, 
or more sacrilegious to scatter their holy ashes to the winds of Heaven.’ 
Stop, my dear Sir. Be a devotee, but bea manly one. Turn not your 
veneration into idolatry. I, too, kneel down before the old and awful 
shrine. To my eyes also the Present blazes with a painful glare, and 
the Future is illuminéd by an ominous and doubtful splendor. [turn 
from its many inventions, and vociferous boasts to the less noisy and more 
thoughtful Past, and linger with feelings of sweet solemnity in its ‘ dim, 
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religious light.’ But I worship, I hope, in spirit and not according to 
the letter. Doubtless my heart would leap with inexpressible delight on 
receiving the autograph of a lost tragedy of Auschylus from the volcanic 
grave of Pompeii, and the sentiment of antiquity would make me prize 
beyond a kingdom even a palimpsest of the ‘ hiatus valdé deflendus ;’ 
the lost and lamented decades in ‘ Livy’s pictured page.’ Yet, while I 
should treasure as the relics of the saints, the papyrus and the reed of 
Homer, or the Pergamene parchment of Longinus, or the waxen tab- 
lets and iron style of Cicero, I should be sorry to think my reverence 
for their names, or my admiration of their writings could be enhanced by 
these. In like manner I revere the fathers of English literature; but 
if the unskilfulness of that age arrayed them in robes of an unseemly 
(unseamly) fashion, I will not make those robes the object of my wor- 
ship. Ifthe essence of their worth consists in their spelling, the sooner 
they become obsolete the better. But it is their sentiments and not their 
orthography that I wish to see ‘graven with an iron pen and lead in the 
rock forever.’ For the very reason that I hold their memories as sacred 
as you or any one can hold them, I would rescue them from the barba- 
rous edifice, which from its own intrinsic elements of change is daily 
crumbling to the earth, and enshrine both them and their ever-glorious 
successors, who have been and who are to be, in a temple as finely pro- 
portioned as their own exquisitely-balanced spirits, cemented as exactly 
as their own elaborate thoughts, and of materials as enduring as their 
own immortal names. And if your transport be not the echoed enthu- 
siasm of the crowd, the slave of Fashion and the child of Form, you 
will offer homage to the soul within, and will admire Shakspeare or Mil- 
ton none the less for being printed by the rules of a rational orthogra- 
phy. In fact they have both already lost much of their pristine figure ; 
and unless our orthography be fixed on immoveable foundations, each 
subsequent popular edition of their writings must be altered still farther 
to keep pace with the innovations of custom. If, after the adoption of 
the proposed change, you should still prefer to drink the waters of the 
‘well of English undefiled’ from ‘the old oaken bucket, the iron-bound 
bucket, the moss-covered bucket, that hung by’ it in the days when they 
gushed cool, copious, and limpid from the unadulterated soil, you can 
quaff that invigorating draught in your own sentimental way, by treasu- 
ring up then, as now, the early editions of those healthful writings. I 
will not blame you for reverizing, as I love to do, in the dream of the 
Past, and strolling in the luxury of an aimless happiness through re- 
gions made mysterious by our wonder, and beautiful by our love. It 
is a sweet and almost holy delight to inclose yourself in the sanctuary 
of Eld, where the twilight-glow of centuries, melting through the wes- 
tern windows, falls rich and warm on gorgeous tapestry and solemn 
paintings, and to fancy that you see the very ‘form and pressure’ of a 
vanished age, and are moving among its majestic figures, the same as 
once, in all save power of movement— dead, yet so strangely life-like ; 
silent, yet so sweetly eloquent. But while in your occasional retirement 
you enjoy the indulgence of conversing with those heroes just as they 
were, even to the sword-knot and knee-buckle, forget not, on your re- 
turn to the world, the lesson which they teach. Do for your age what 
VOL. XXIV. 52 
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they did for theirs. Aim at its substantial welfare. Bring their wis- 
dom and your own, whether uttered in poetry or in prose, into a form cal- 
culated for endless permanence, and adapted to the general good. Then 
your romance will be no useless day-dream, and our literature will con- 
tain an indestructible principle of life, and will become productive and 
reproductive of salutary fruits beyond the bounds of human compu- 
tation. 

Another objection may be taken against the inconveniences that 
would arise in the first stages of the process of change. But, although 
in the first generation the fathers must become the pupils of the sons, 
and the mother would hardly comprehend a letter from her daughter, all 
these little troubles would soon vanish, and things would settle on their 
natural and intelligible basis. One age would bring the reformed 
orthography into universal vogue, and posterity would gaze in wonder 
at the shapeless mass which we now call the English language. 

Another argument against the change might come from those who, 
in default of ideas, wish to eke out a short letter by long words, and from 
those who desire at the smallest cost of thought to bring up an unac- 
knowledged compilation or a furious romance to the legal duodecimo 
standard. It would abridge their facilities very greatly, I admit. It 
would also infringe upon the privileges of the irreverent order of pun- 
sters ; since, were words of the same sound spelled alike, they would be 
compelled to annex a note explanatory of each particular quolibet. 

One more objection may be adduced by those who think a difficult 
and anomalous orthography a happy contrivance for the entrapping of 
villains. But if, as the Editor of this Magazine remarked in a former 
issue, the scoundrelism of the Chevalier Edwards was detected by his 
misspelling the word ‘ few,’ yet I think he will agree with me that an 
unnatural orthography, retained as an auxiliar to Justice, will prove a 
two-edged sword, and wound the innocent as often as the guilty. If 
pseudography be considered a prima facie evidence of crime, the honest 
ignoramus will often be arraigned on a groundless indictment, while the 
cautious ‘ speculator’ will complete his grammatical knowledge, and the 
dictionary will become one among the implements and means of the 
swindler. 

I can, for my life, imagine no other objection ; and were I to ask the 
caviller yet again, ‘Come, your reason, Jack, your reason,’ he would 
probably reply with Falstaff, ‘What! upon compulsion? No!’ I have 
stated all the ‘cons’ and a few of the ‘ pros,’ and it remains for some 
more able counsel to sum up the case, and for a jury of fifty million 
speakers of English-to render in their verdict. I claim no great credit 
either for originality or depth. One cannot be very original in an argu- 
ment as transparent as the air, or very deep on a subject, to the very 
bottom of which even a child can see. I have mérely said what I 
wonder has not been said and acted upon any time in the last two cen- 
turies. 

Alas! I have been arguing as earnestly as if I expected to see the 
change adopted and put forth authoritatively by the rulers of the literary 
republic. And why must this, or some similar and still more incal- 
culably beneficial improvement, remain only a theory, a paper-project, 
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hobted at by those who see it to be rational, and rejected by those who 
feel it to be needful ? It cannot remain a theory. For although time 
has familiarized, and habit has endeared, and reverence has sanctified 
the nuisance, and a reluctance to make the first movement in so exten- 
sive achange may, for some years, defer its abatement, yet utilitarian 
common sense must ere long thoroughly revise, amend and abridge our 
present orthography so idly laborious, so recklessly inconsistent, and so 
outrageously absurd. Among its other innumerable benefits, it would 
render our language almost permanent in its forms, and it might safely 
be said that, with the exception of the disuse of a few words, and the 
coining of many new ones, caused by the change of habits and the in- 
troduction of new things and new ideas, the writings of the thirtieth 
century would correspond with those of the twentieth. For although 
the French did not succeed in their attempt to perpetuate their language 
in the stereotype of the academy, and every nation has failed more or 
less in similar efforts, yet the main cause has been that none of them 
reverted in their orthography to the standard of Nature. Were we to 
regulate our pronunciation and orthography in striet adherence to that 
standard, our language in those points would be converted into a science 
of fixed laws, and would be as little obnoxious to innovations as our 
present numerical system, which probably will never be changed, be- 
cause no other can be invented more rational, simple and convenient. 
Let those who wish their deeds or their writings to reach remote pos- 
terity, consider this. 

As the matter now stands, our children write with far more philoso- 
phy than we ; for they write by the promptings of nature and of truth. 
Education and absurdity walk hand in hand, and the more we correct 
them, the more incorrect they are. If it be desirable that our ladies 
should be as well skilled as were the ancient Roman matrons in the 
forms and usages of their language, that they might be capable of 
teaching the little prattlers at their knees to speak it in its purity, it is 
hardly less necessary to employ illiterate bumpkins to instruct them in 
the principles and proprieties of true orthography. 

We laugh, with a feeling mingled of pity and derision, when we read 


the letter of an unsophisticated swain to his fair one, couched it may 
be as follows : 


*‘SweeTHart aND Hunne: This iz too tel yu that I am wel and harte. I hav not much too sa, 
seing az hou I am not yuzd too riting. I luv yu az hard az evvur, and pra yu too menshun a neerur 


da ov marrij. Mi muthur and bruthurz and sisturz send oshunz ov luv too yu. I hav no thauts to 
sa enne more, and so | stop shaurt, and sine miself yure impashent luvvur, 


Jors Truivuv,’ 


In writing to his inamorata, the fashionable scholar dips his patent 
pen in patent ink, and over the glossy surface of a sheet perfumed with 
otto of roses, or whatever else comes nearest to the fragrant breath of 
Venus, and tinted with the blush that dawns on the cheek of ‘ sweet 
seventeen,’ he traces his polished and amorous conceits: 


*‘BELovED GertrupE: The ethereal thrill, that trembles along the chords of feeling and main- 
tains a sweet communion between hearts that love, electrifies my very pen, as it attempts to portray 
its lord’s emotion My apology for having suffered one whole annihilating week to elapse without 
transmitting to my adored czarina a renewed assurance of my perennial «affection, is founded in my 
fear-lest its perusal might subtract a shade of their lustre from those charming eyes, which lately 
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laddened my whole being by their radiant presence, and still beam undimmed upon me through the 
Seay distance. 


‘ Separate from my soul’s dearer half, routining daily through the same dull, sickening round, with 
the freshness of my spirit brushed off by the coarseness of the wearing world, I should sink beneath 
the load of ennui, did not Imagination, delicate sprite, whisper softly in the ear of Hope a cadence 
wafted from the Hebe lips of my own Gertrude ‘ au revoir, sweet love!’ etc., etc. 

‘The thought of that blissful day ‘ takes my prisoned soul and laps it in Elysium.’ Pray with me, 
dolcissima anima mia, that the winged moments may accelerate the hour, which shallintertwine our 
destinies in an indissoluble union — a union wherein, refined by the alchemy of sympathetic love, my 
baser nature may rise almost to the level of your own perfection, and my ‘ bosom’s lord sit lightly on 
his throne.’ 

‘ Yours, now as ever, mon douce amie, in the bonds of tenderest attachment, 


Cuartes Aucustus Firzwittiam De Montrose.’ 


He then folds it curiously up, seals it with the impression of two 
cooing-doves, (lineally descended from those which once wafted the 
cloud-car of the Paphian goddess to the abode of Sappho) and despatches 
it on the wings of chivalric desire to his Bird of Paradise, who, not 
improbably, in one short year may moult her Eden-plumage, undergo a 
complete re-feathering, and be transformed into a pecking hen. 

If the design of words be to express with simplicity the natural con- 
ceptions of the mind and sensations of the heart, a calm critic will 
doubtless prefer Jor} Truluv’s business-like and truthful epistle to the 
mellifluous missive of his elegant rival. But laying aside all compari- 
son of the thought and language, any rational man, I think, will admit 
that in orthography his communication is far more philosophically and 
scientifically correct than that of Charles Augustus Fitzwilliam De 
Montrose. 

‘*Oh! Veneres, Cupidinesque,’ Mr. Polygon, how can you say so ?’ 
ejaculates some fair admirer of the above exquisite model of the epis- 
tolary style-amatory ; alias, of Bedlamism sentimental and moonshine 
elaborate. 

Because it is the truth, and the written language of the twentieth 
century will, I hope, corroborate my assertion. Therefore, my dear 
Miss, or respected Madam, (as the case may be,) open not your eyes in 
gentle astonishment, neither close them, and faint with ‘ aromatic pain.’ 


In conclusion, I will remark that I consider the writings of ‘CHawts_ 
YELLOWPLUSH’ as not only very entertaining, but as the most truly ‘ 


artistic productions in our language ; and I doubt not the day will come, 
when they will be regarded as the cause and starting-point of a great 
revolution, in which orthography will be brought from its present state 
of anarchy under the dominion of Science, the offspring of Nature and 
of Reason. Yet once again, and at the risk of being classed with the 
celebrated hawker of ‘ some more last words of Richard Baxter,’ let me 
say, that although I have indulged above in a few occasional jests, yet 
even those jests were penned in ‘ sober sadness,’ and the whole article 
is commended to the serious attention of every individual who reads an 
English book, or writes an English word. 


PoLyGon. 


‘BETWIXT A TEAR AND SMILE.’ 


I WONDER whence that tear came, when I smiled 
In the production on ’t? Sorrow’s a thief 
That can, when Joy looks on, steal forth a grief. 
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The Angel of the Tomb. 
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BY PAYNE KENYON KILBOURN. 






‘I wiz come to the banqueting-hall in my power, 
When music and beauty alike rule the hour: 

The song shall be hushed, and the dancer's gay tread, 

For the proud and the joyous shall sleep with the dead |’ 


Evergzst’s ‘ Vistow ov Dears.’ 





Avaunt! O pale phantom! why comest thou hither? 
To fright us with visions of death and the grave? 
Speed thou to the aged away ! — would’st thou wither 

The bright hues of youth and the hopes of the brave ? 
Go thou to the languishing children of sorrow, 

ao will greet thee with songs of thanksgiving and praise, 
Nor ask thee nor wish thee to wait for the morrow ; 
We seek not thy presence — go thou on thy ways! 


























But the angel heard not! On his terrible mission 
He had come to fulfil the stern mandate of Gop: 
What to him were the baubles of Rank’and Condition? 
Youth, Fame, will they spring from the green burial-sod ? 
The roses that fade when the hoar-frost descendeth, 
Are but emblems of man when the Spoiler is nigh; 
He liveth! he dieth ! —his free spirit blendeth 
With the throngs that have passed up before it on high. 


Peewee eae ee ae ee 






Amid laughter and song, where the red wine was poured, 
He came a grim guest at the festival board ; 
Unbidden, unwelcome, yet fearless he trode 
Through the halls where the mirthful had made their abode. 
The lights were all quenched as in dreadful eclipse, 

The wine-cups were dashed from the revellers’ lips, 

And the clarion-sound died away on the air, 

And silence and gloom for the moment were there. 





He seized the fair bride in his skeleton arms, 
‘Come with me!’ he exclaimed, ‘I have need of thy charms! 
I have guests that are waiting for thee and for all, 

I must feast them to-night at my banqueting-hall !” 

And the timid ones shrieked, and the bravest grew pale 

= o bore ee ee sorrow and wank “ 

or the voice of the bride-groom no more t she greet, 

Till they met where the shades of departed ones meet. 


He breathed on the world with his pestilent breath, 
And the harvest was ripe for the sickle of Death; 
And he cut down the nations, and scattered their thrones, 
Till the old earth was lumbered with skeleton bones ! 
From the line to the pole, ‘neath the land and the wave, 
Their relics repose in a limitless grave! 













List, Monarch of Dread! Lo! the fiat is spoken, 
And the record is made in the archives above : 
Ere long, and thy sceptre and spear shall be broken, 
And the nations shall bow to the teachings of Love: 
No longer shall War hold his ancient dominion, 
The reign of old Error and Want will be o’er ; 
And Peace shall go forth on her beautiful pinion, 
And the fair earth will bloom as an Eden once more. 
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Ha! where all thy laurels of victory then? 

For the guilty alone, is thy message of wrath ; 
To the pure and the penitent children of men, 

How blest is thy summons! how bright is thy path! 
Gav’st thou heed to the voice of the Prophet that spake, 
‘The trumpet shall sound and the dead shall awake ?” 
The Angel of Life shall = breathe on the slain, 

And these dry bones shall start into being again! 


MINISTERS AND MINISTERS’ WIVES. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





INTRODUCTION. 


Havine been greatly pleased with the simple sketches which have ap- 
peared in the KnickerBocxer from ‘ My Grandfather’s Portfolio,’ it 
has occurred to me that some of the contents of my own might be inter- 
esting to others as well as myself. Before presenting them to the pub- 
lic, perhaps they would like some light on the character and history of 
their author; though there is nothing remarkable to relate on either 
head. Iam a plain middle-aged man, and have been a widower for 
twenty-five years. This circumstance, together with a natural taste 
that way, has led me to seek in literary pursuits my chief pleasures. 
Books are wife and children to me. Though I have my favorites, 
friends of long standing and increasing worth, no book ever comes amiss, 
from a volume of sermons to the last new novel ; and withal I bear in 
mind a maxim of Lord Bacon, himself a miscellaneous reader, that 
‘Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to 
be chewed and digested.’ My residence is mostly in a country town in 
New-England, where I live. in the house which my father and grand- 
father occupied before me. When I was quite young, by a reverse of 
fortune it passed out of the possession of the family, but seventeen 
years ago I was able to gratify the strongest wish of my heart, and 
bought back the old place again. 

The house though old-fashioned is spacious and commodious, with a 
large square hall in front, which in summer serves as a sitting-room, 
with parlors on each side. One of these is par excellence my room. 
It isa pleasant spot, with windows looking toward the south and west. 
One side and a part of another is occupied with my library; and the 
eyes of a real-book lover would sparkle with delight to look over the 
goodly array of well-filled shelves, while my table‘is loaded with the 
latest foreign and American periodicals. Pictures adorn the walls, some 
of rare value, others rendered priceless to me by associations linked 
with them, and a few busts of favorite authors look forth upon me, like 
the faces of pleasant and familiar friends. The south windows are 
modernized to open to the floor, in summer upon a piazza, and in winter 
into a small conservatory, for 1 have a woman-like fondness for birds 
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and flowers. These give pleasure not only to me but to all my neigh- 
bors round. In winter they are ever-welcome gifts. If a wedding 
comes off even in January, there is always a snowy camelia or fragrant 
tea-rose for the bride; and my roses and mignonette cheer the sick 
room of the drooping invalid like a breath of summer. 

In speaking of my house, my house-keeper and her husband ought 
not to be forgotten. They require a chapter to themselves. Suffice it 
to say, that she is a far-away cousin of mine, whom adverse fortune 
made willing to accept my offer to take charge of my household; and 
neither of us I think have ever repented of the bargain. Though, as I 
have said, I am a lonely man, I am one of a large family, and have bro- 
thers and sisters, nephews and nieces in abundance, and cousins enough 
to colonize a new state. One of my brothers resides in New-York, and 
with him I usually pass a part of the year. My sister-in-law humors 
all my whims, and endeavors in every way to make my visit a pleasant 
one. Indeed I never find myself an unwelcome guest with any of my 
relatives, for I am not one of those whom Charles Lamb called ‘a lion 
in the path, a shadow lengthening in the days of our prosperity, the one 
thing not needful.’: Iam not a poor relation. Reader, let your respect 
for me increase; [am rich. This makes room for me every where, 
and opens doors and hearts for my reception. 

My brother being a wealthy merchant, connected by marriage with 
one of the old families of the city, Isee a great deal of what is called 
high life: but I go to New-York to see the world, and do not imagine it 
to be concentrated in one of my sister’s grand parties, or in a clique 
of Wall-street merchants, or at any place of fashionable resort. He 
who would study human nature, who would know all his brethren, must 
not confine himself to the contracted circle where circumstances have 
placed him;.and here the rich and great have the advantage of the 
poor and undistinguished ; to these the entrance to the circles above 
them is closed, their companionship is repelled, and to a degree, they 
cannot sympathise in the pleasures and sorrows of a more artificial life, 
while those in a higher rank can mingle at will in all the various forms 
of society ; their advances are gladly met, and they find free access to 
the minds and hearts of all. But how few avail themselves of this pri- 
vilege! ‘ Few, save the poor, feel for the poor ;’ and even with those who 
give freely to relieve the hunger and nakedness of their fellow-creatures, 
how little true sympathy and brotherly love is found! Judging from 
the exclusiveness of some, one would think they believed the Indian 
theory, that men were formed of different kinds of clay, and no common 
bonds of interest united us together: but it is not so; all are kindred, 
from the dweller in the palace to the street-sweeper before the door, 
himself seemingly the off-scouring of all things. However wide the 
difference, the connexion that cannot be broken is more intimate still. 
We all feast together, drink together, and shall all sleep together at 
last. Our common Father spreads for all the bounteous table of nature ; 
the blessed air of heaven, the bright shining of the sun, the pleasant 
light of moon and stars, and all sweet sights and sounds of His creation, 
are alike free to all: ‘The same cup of suffering passes round to each, 
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and all are looking forward to a common resting-place in the chamber 
of death. 

In a city like this every variety of character is presented to the stu- 
dent of human nature; and as I have no business or other duties to 
employ me while here, I spend the time, as the merchants say, in ‘ ex- 
tending my acquaintance.’ Although my lady-sister and punctilious 
brother would be somewhat shocked oftentimes at my associates, I find 
much in my wanderings over the city to entertain and amuse ; and I trust 
also that my walks abroad are not altogether useless to others, or with- 
out profit to myself. Something can be learned from every one, even 
the most insignificant or degraded. Each has their lesson of life to 
teach, either of reproof, encouragement, or warning. It has been my 
custom, when I meet with any characters or circumstances of interest, 
to make some record of them ; and these form part of the contents of my 
port-folio. However agreeable my sojourn here may be, ‘ My heart ’s 
in the Highlands, my heart is not here ;’ and I ever return with delight 
to my New-England home, in the pleasant town of B There I 
was born, and have lived almost fifty years; there is not a spot in it 
with which I am not familiar, nor hardly an inhabitant whose history I 
cannot relate ; my profession as a physician giving me the opportunity 
of making an intimate acquaintance with almost all the inhabitants. A 
country doctor, if he be discreet and judicious, becomes in time the 
confidant of the whole town, and in this way many incidents in the pri- 
vate history of families have been made known to me. As this little 
town of B is the scene of most of my sketches, I must make the 
reader a little acquainted with its localities. 

It is a beautiful and flourishing town in Massachusetts, and possesses 
in a high degree the intelligence and education common to the State, 
with more of wealth, refinement, and intellectual character than is usu- 
ally found in so small a place. The limits of the town are rather ex- 








tensive, embracing many fine farms and snug farm-houses scattered . 
around ; but it is most thickly settled on a plain, through which the 


stage-road passes. ‘ The Green,’ as it is called, is a place of no small 
importance with us. There is the old meeting-house, the academy, the 
bank, the post-office, one or two hotels, and many handsome dwelling- 
houses, separated from each other by large and tastefully-arranged gar- 
dens. On the street leading from the Green to the mill, is the milliner’s 
shop, groceries, dry-good stores, etc. ; and on a fine Saturday, when the 
farmers are in, doing their week’s shopping, it presents quite a business- 
like appearance. There are also some pleasant residences here, but 
the Green is decidedly the court end of the town. The town being on 
high ground, the prospect to the north and east of us is very extensive ; 
and in summer, when the abundance of foliage has hidden the rocks 
and gracefully draperied the steep hills, it is most beautiful. The eye 
rests on a delightful variety of waving grain-fields, rich pasture lands, 
dark massive forests, with small streams sparkling along the valleys, 
and here and there a church spire appearing above the trees, telling 
that a village is hidden at its feet; and some villages themselves are 
distinctly seen, spread out on the plains below, or clustering on the 
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hill-sides, while far in the misty distance rise the mountains of New- 
Hampshire. 

To the north of the Green, the view is bounded by a high hill, that 
rises abruptly from the opposite bank of a river, covered with a heavy 
forest of oak and walnut, interspersed with pines and other ever-greens. 
This little stream here flows smoothly and slowly, half shaded by the 
trees that bend over it on one side, and watering the fair meadows and 
gardens that slope toward it from the Green ; but a mile below, it runs 
in a narrower channel, through rocky banks, and after a succession of 
rapids takes a leap of twenty feet and expands into a little lake. A 
wild and picturesque spot was this once, but a water-fall is a strange 
blending of the romantic and the useful. This latter quality remained 
in embryo till a speculator from Boston bought the site ten years ago. 
A dam was built, a canal dug, trees fell, manufactories rose, and soon a 
miniature city stood where before solitude reigned, unbroken save by 
the sportsman or some wandering lover of nature. From my windows 
nothing of the mills is seen except one of the factories, which being 
built of the rough stone of the country, and partly hidden by the woods, 
might pass for the gray walls of some old castle rising among the hills, 
but on a nearer view of the square five story buildings, with their innu- 
merable windows and restless machinery, surrounded by the prim rows 
of shadeless houses, all of a size and pattern, the romantic vanishes be- 
fore the useful forever. 

Another improvement of the age has visited, I will not say blessed 
us; a rail-road passes through the town. When the project was first 
started, I opposed it vehemently, for the line surveyed for the road passed 
between the Green and the river, and I had the agreeable prospect be- 
fore me of a locomotive travelling through my summer-house, scattering 
cinders over my flower beds, deafening me with their unearthly whistle, 
and setting my barn on fire with their sparks. It was finally concluded 
to take a course the other side of the town, and establish a dépdt at the 
mills, and as I own no stock, I now look upon it with complacency, and 
regard the locomotive as a picturesque object in the landscape, when it 
speeds along of a cold morning, with the smoke wreathing in clouds up 
the hills, or rushes across the horizon at night like a descending comet. 

Had I the graceful skill of Miss Mitford or William Howitt, in por- 
traying character, and picturing forth rural scenery, I would take the 
reader with me from house to house, and to all our lovely walks and 
pleasant places ; but I forbear, and only wish that one more competent 
would undertake the task, for surely there is enough ina New-England 
country town to furnish matériel for as delightful a book as ‘ Our Vil- 
lage,’ or ‘ Howitt’s Country Sketches.’ But I will keep the reader no 
longer from my first sketch of Our Minister aND ovr MunisTER’s 
Wives. 


In olden time the clergy were the great men of New-England. All 
temporal matters, as well as spiritual, were subject to their supervision, 
and the minister possessed almost unbounded influence over his people, 
who regarded him with a veneration which in our days would be called 
superstitious. ‘Though the spirit of the age has greatly broken this 
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feeling of reverence, some relics of it yet remain in the small country 
towns, where the minister is still a person of high consideration and im- 
portance. It must not be inferred from the title of this sketch that our 
minister entertained any Turkish notions on the subject of matrimony. 
His conduct is perfectly correct in this, as in all other affairs, though the 
good Vicar of Wakefield would not agree with me in the opinion, for 
after waiting a decorous time from the death of his first wife, he fol- 
lowed the example of many of his brethren and took to himself another. 
He isa man of grave and respectable manners and appearance, a good 
sermonizer, and unites to the sound biblical knowledge and good sense 
that distinguish the clergy of New-England, a kindness of heart and 
simplicity of character peculiarly his own. Perhaps the most striking 
trait in his character is charity, not the common virtue of alms-giving, 
but the far more rare attainment, described by St. Paul, ‘that thinketh no 
evil, that suffereth long and is kind.’ Though an orthodox believer in 
total depravity in general, there never was any particular sinner so 
abandoned that he could not trace some sign of good in him, or en- 
deavor to find an excuse for his misdoings. 

His deacons sometimes accuse him of stretching this virtue rather 
farther than is expedient ; say that he is wanting in needful severity 
and decision ; and that a person as old as he ought to know better than 
to credit every thing a man says of himself; but I fear years will not 
bring him worldly wisdom, or teach him not to judge all men as guile- 
less in their motives and as honest in their purposes as he is. He will 
never perform great actions, or go in advance in preparing the way of 
the Lord, but he wins by love, and quietly leads others along with him 
in the right way. He has the confidence and affection of all his people, 
and they come to him, secure of sympathy and assistance, in every 
trouble and difficulty, from the child who has lost his toy or quarrelled 
with his playmate, to the man wearied and perplexed with trials and 
disappointments, or burdened with the sins of years. Though he knows 
little of the feverish delights and exciting strife and tumult of the world, 
his kind heart teaches him how to sympathize in joys, sorrows, and 
conflicts which he cannot understand, and to pity those who fall before 
the strength of temptations, unknown to his calm temperament and un- 
ambitious mind. 

It is now twenty-nine years since he came among us. His predeces- 
sor in the ministry was known the country round as old Parson Evans. 
He is among the earliest recollections of my childhood ; and I can see 
him now, standing in the high pulpit under the old sounding-board, with 
‘his reverend locks of snow’ falling over his shoulders, his clear light 
blue eye, smooth shining forehead, and tremulous cracked voice. He 
was eighty-three when he died, and was gathered to his fathers like a 
shock of corn fully ripe. For two or three years after his death, we 
had no settled minister or stated preaching. Disputes arose in the 
church, and the Baptists, taking advantage of the divisions in the camp, 
established a meeting in the upper part of the town, and drew away 
many of the congregation. Alarmed at this movement, the deacons and 
members of the church felt that a minister must be obtained forthwith, 
and sent for the Rev. David Fenton, then just graduated, to preach as a 
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candidate. He came, and was very generally liked, though some of the 
old folks thought, because his coat was not cut after the pattern of old 
Parson Evans, that he was rather too much of a beau, and feared he 
might not be sound in doctrine, as he quoted poetry in one of his sermons 
that certainly was not out of Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. 

However, after due deliberation, he received an unanimous call from 
the church and congregation to become their pastor, accepted it, and was 
soon ordained. Our congregation now flourished again. Some of the 
recreant members returned, the young people came more regularly to 
meeting, particularly the young ladies, so that good Deacon B 
asked his brother deacon ‘if he did not think there was great attention 
to religion ; he had n’t seen so many young women out to Tuesday even- 
ing conference for years, and he hoped they were going to have a re- 
vival.’ His wiser brother advised him not to build too much upon that ; 
‘he was glad to see the young people out to meeting, and hoped they 
would get good by it, but he ’d like to see if it would last after the new 
minister had got a wife, which he thought it was his duty to do imme- 
diately.’ Mr. Fenton thought so too, but where should he find a suita- 
ble person to fill so responsible a situation ? — for the minister’s wife is 
second only in importance to the minister himself. Her incomings and 
outgoings are all noticed ; her personal piety, the number of her dresses, 
the management of her family, and the trimming of her bonnet, are 
alike matters of debate and criticism in the parish ; and wo be to her if 
she does not in all things meet with an approving judgment; for many a 
poor minister has been dismissed because his wife wore a gold watch or 
sported too fashionable a bonnet. She is expected to take the lead in all 
the ladies’ meetings and societies, visit all the sick and destitute, as well 
as all the rich and healthy, and to manage her household, and bring up 
her children properly. Poor woman! no wonder that some of these 
manifold duties are neglected, and that the bad behaviour of ministers’ 
children has become a proverb. 

Mr. Fenton had been shut up for the last seven or eight years in col- 
leges and theological seminaries, and came out, as most ministers do, 
with a head full of book-learning and precious little knowledge of man- 
kind, certainly none of womankind. Feeling his incapacity to act for 
himself in the affair, he determined in his dilemma to take the advice of 
a neighboring minister, of age and experiente. This friend introduced 
him to a member of his church, whose character he could recommend 
highly as possessing all the qualifications for a minister’s wife. Mr. 
Fenton saw nothing objectionable in the personal appearance of the 
young lady, and as he had but little time to spare from his parish, he 
offered himself on the third day of their acquaintance, to the young 
lady’s unbounded astonishment, and received a decided refusal ; for she 
had too happy a home to be eager to change it, and was not so old as to 
think this her last chance to be married. Our minister here lost a good 
wife by his precipitancy, for this young lady had a disposition and mind 
peculiarly adapted to make him an agreeable and judicious companion, 
and would probably on a longer acquaintance have.appreciated his fine 
character. 

A short time after, Mr. Fenton attended some convocation of minis- 
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ters in a distant town, and stayed with a Mr. Byrne, the father of one of 
his class-mates. He had called there a year before and been struck 
with the sweet face and gentle manners of the sister of his friend, and 
now, as he became more and more pleased with her, he remembered 
that he had often heard her brother speak of her piety and amiable 
temper. The only objection was her age; she was but eighteen, but 
then she appeared more grave and sedate than many older girls, and it 
was not a bad fault after all; she would be more tractable, and easily 
guided. Learning from experience to be more cautious in his advances ; 
he spoke first on the subject to her mother, who lent as favorable an ear 
to his proposal as he could desire. Mrs. Byrne was charmed with the 
idea of having her daughter marry a minister of such good character 
and standing as Mr. Fenton, and intended that she should accept him. 
Louisa Byrne’s yielding and dependent character had always led her 
to give implicit obedience to her mother, and she would not have thought 
of opposing her wishes now, even had she been averse to the connection, 
which was not the case. She had no dislike to Mr. Fenton, was grati- 
fied and flattered by his preference, and willingly consented to become 
his wife. 

Thankful that the great matter was accomplished, our minister re- 
turned home with a light heart. He was married in the spring, and 
Mrs. Byrne came with them to B , to assist her daughter in getting to 
house-keeping. All the town flocked to see the bride, and no one could 
help being pleased with so young and pretty a creature. She had the 
most beautiful and abundant light brown hair I ever saw, with large 
pensive hazel eyes, and her tall willowy figure and pearl-like complex- 
ion betokened delicacy of character and constitution. Her manners 
were agreeable, and in the presence of her mother, who was a most 
voluble talker, her reserve and want of conversation were unnoticed. 
Mrs. Byrne was soon obliged to return home, and then the young wife’s 
trials commenced. Naturally timid and dependant, she had been ren- | 
dered more so by the injudicious over-government of her mother, who ' 
had never suffered her to act for herself, or to use her own judgment in 
any thing, so that she was even younger in character than in years. 
Confused and embarrassed by her new situation, she felt like a child 
who had never walked alone, and was left without a hand to lean upon. 
She was not at all gifted with that desirable quality called tact, which 
enables some happy mortals to act just right under all circumstances, 
and had a most unfortunate memory for people’s names and connections ; 
asked old Miss Smith after her husband, and inquired of the widow 
Morrison how her children were, when they had all died of the scarlet 
fever in the winter. 

Poor Mrs. Fenton was fast becoming unpopular. Her ignorance was 
exaggerated, her timid reserve was called pride and coldness of heart, 
and her little mistakes thought to proceed from contemptuous thought- 
lessness and disregard of the feelings of others. It began to be whis- 
pered about too that the minister’s w vife was nothing of a house-keeper. 
Her mother would have been astonished at the charge, for had she not 
been in the kitchen every week since she left school, learning all the 
mysteries of cookery in which Mrs. Byrne was a proficient ? True, 
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she had done a great deal of cooking under her mother’s direction, but 
found it quite a different thing now, when she had no one at her elbow 
whose advice to ask where the cook book says ‘use your own judgment,’ 
and only one inexperienced girl to assist her. She could manage very 
well when they had no company, for Mr. Fenton was easily suited, but 
a country minister keeps a kind of unpaid hotel, and when some unex- 
pected guests arrived, she often blushed with mortification over her heavy 
bread or ill-cooked dinner. 

About this time the ladies’ sewing-society met in turn at her house. 
This was a large circle of ladies, who met once a week at the different 
members’ houses to sew for the missionaries, discuss their own and their 
neighbors’ affairs, and take a good tea together. Mrs. Fenton had been 
dreading the infliction for some time, and determined to make all her 
preparations the day before, so that there would be time to remedy any 
failure that might be made. Unfortunately, two ministers and their 
wives came to dinner on that day, and she was obliged to put every 
thing off till the next morning. Her neighbor Mrs. Bailey thought she 
would run in to see if Mrs. Fenton would not like to borrow some of 
her cups and saucers for tea, and found her in tears in the kitchen. 
The biscuit would not rise, her loaf-cake was heavy, and the pound- 
cakes were burnt as black as a coal. Mrs. B. did all she could to assist 
her, made the refractory biscuit rise, and superintended the baking, 
frosted over the burnt cake, and when she went home, sent over all the 
cake she had in the house. The society was uncommonly large that 
day, and after tea, when they gathered in groups around the tables, as is 
often the case, the character and domestic concerns of their hostess was 
freely discussed. 

‘ What awful coffee that was!’ says one; ‘I don’t believe there was 
any thing put in to settle it, and the tea was as weak as dish-water.’ 

‘Yes,’ says another ; ‘and I know the pound-cake was burnt, though 
it was frosted, it tasted so bitter.’ 

‘Well,’ says Mary Bailey, ‘if you won’t mention it, I’ll tell you 
something. That good loaf-cake is ours ; ma’ told me noi to tell, but if 
it had not been for her, you would n’t have had any supper at all. She 
came over this morning and found things in such a pickle, Mrs. Fenton 
was crying, and every thing was spoilt. Ma’ says our Jane, and she is 
only twelve years old, knows more about baking than Mrs. Fenton.’ 

‘Did you ever!’ exclaimed the first speaker ; ‘ but have you heard the 
reason that Mrs. Dale turned Baptist? She called on Mrs. Fenton 
when she first came, and Mrs. Fenton never returned the call, and did 
not bow to her once when she met her in the street ; and Mrs. Dale says 
she wont go to meeting where the minister’s wife is so proud that she 
wont call to see her, because she has lost all her property, and isn’t a 
church member. She told Deacon Barnes so, and he told the minister, 
who felt bad enough about it.’ 

‘Sister Ann told me,’ says a third, ‘that she never takes a part in the 
ladies’ meetings ; and the other day she set out to read a chapter, and was 
so frightened she could not finish it; and the next day Mrs. Deacon Fuller 
called to tell her her duty, and that she must not have the fear of man 

before her eyes, and Mrs. Fenton cried ready to break her heart.’ 
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‘I don’t wonder she did,’ said a kind-hearted girl, who had been lis- 
tening ; ‘ only think, she is no older than we are, and so much is expected 
of her. See her talking with that old deaf Mrs. Potts ; how tired and 
ill she looks. I mean to go and sit a while with them.’ 

Poor Mrs. Fenton was weary and ill, and grew more so every day. 
Want of confidence prevented her from succeeding in any thing she un- 
dertook, and repeated failures only increased her self-distrust. The 
husband was always kind, and sympathised with her in her difficulties; 
but though he never found fault, she knew that he was often annoyed 
by the consequences of her conduct, and reproached herself for adding to 
the perplexities and trials that a young minister has always to encounter. 
She became hopeless and low-spirited. Her health, which was always 
delicate, suffered in a colder climate than she had been accustomed to. 
A neglected cough was followed by a quick consumption, and before 
the anniversary of her wedding-day, the humble and sensitive spirit of 
Louisa Fenton found rest and peace in death. Her slight faults were 
forgotten over her early grave ; all blamed themselves for their want of 
tenderness for her, and with her afflicted husband mourned sincerely the 
loss of one so lovely and unoffending, who had come among us only to 
wither like a delicate flower in our bleak atmosphere. 

After her death Mr. Fenton still remained in the parsonage, with an 
elderly widow lady for a house-keeper. They lived together so har- 
moniously and happily for some years, that I think he never would have 
tried again in the lottery of matrimony if the widow had not accepted 
an invitation to visit her son in the West; and. his friends then advised 
him that it was his duty, a plea that he never resisted, to marry again. 
As usual, the second choice was as unlike the first as possible. Being 
the widow of a minister she was no novice in her duties; and her self- 
possessed manners, quick, firm step, and keen black eyes, showed that 
diffidence and want of energy were not among the defects of her cha- 
racter. The people congratulated themselves that now the minister had — 
got ‘ a real engaged woman’ for a wife, who would do much good in the ° 
town ; for according to one account she had been preéminently useful 
in her former residence; but they soon changed their tune, and felt like 
the frogs in the fable when they wished for King Log back again. 

The new Mrs. Fenton had a thorough passion for rule and dictation, 
and regarded it as one of the privileges of her station to regulate the con- 
duct and private concerns of her husband’s parishioners. Her opinions 
were very severe and bigoted, and if any member of the church devia- 
ted from what she considered the line of their duty, they were sure to 
receive a reproof in some way from her cutting tongue. She cast a 
forbidding eye on all the diversions of the young. “Quilting frolics, 
sleighing parties, and novel reading, were transgressions of the highest 
magnitude ; and indeed she seemed to regard all who were not remark- 
able for an uncommonly dull sobriety of demeanor as reprobates, and 
in the broad road to destruction. When her family began to enlarge, 
it was hoped that she would be obliged to forego some of her public du- 
ties; but as her cares augmented her activity increased. With half a 
dozen children to take care of, she was out of her own house, and in 
the houses and affairs of others, as much as ever, and no one could ac- 
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cuse her of neglecting her family or domestic concerns. She always 
had some convenient poor relative with her who did double the work of 
a servant without wages; and to tell the truth, she was a very sweet 
woman, an excellent manager, who worked herself and had the happy 
faculty of getting all the work possible out of other people. 

No one ever heard Mr. Fenton dispute with his wife, but I know they 
must have disagreed very decidedly sometimes ; her love of commotion 
and excitement, and censorious tongue, were so utterly at variance with 
his quiet, peaceful spirit, and generous, loving charity for all; but he 
was an easy man, and set an excellent example of submission to his 
wife’s authority. So long as his study was unmolested, every thing else 
in the house was willingly left to his wife’s control, and he made him- 
self very happy with his books and children. The following is an ex- 
tract from the obituary notice of her death, which occurred very sud- 
denly a few years ago: ‘Truly a mother in Israel has fallen. The 
death of this admirable woman will be an irreparable loss to her afflic- 
ted family, the church, and the different benevolent societies, of which 
she was an active and efficient member. She ‘rests from her labors, 
and her works do follow her.’ 

Would that they had altogether followed her, for their consequences 
yet remain among us, in heart-burnings, jealousies, and enmities which 
all good Mr. Fenton’s oil and wine has not yet healed. She left seven 
children, the youngest an infant of six weeks. Esther, the oldest, was 
seventeen when her mother died, and happily combines the good quali- 
ties of father and mother, having an equable, pleasant temper, and all 
her mother’s energy and decision. She has been a mother to the baby, 
and ruled the flock of head-strong boys and naughty little girls with 
admirable firmness and kindness. It has been surmised lately, from 
the frequent visits that a neighboring young clergyman finds it neces- 
sary to make to Mr. Fenton’s study, that our minister is in danger of 
losing his house-keeper ; but by that time my favorite Fanny will have 
sobered down sufficiently to take her sister’s place ; so that 1 am happy 
to say, and I presume my readers rejoice with me, that it is not 


likely that our minister will be obliged to have another wife. 
Pp, L. M. 


LOVE OF FLOWEBS. 


AN EXTRACT. 


FLowers bring me tales of youth and tones of love ; 
And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 

To let all flowers live freely and all die, 

Whene’er their Genius hids their souls depart, 
Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose ; the violet’s head 

Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 

And not reproach’d me ; the ever-sacred cup 

Of the | ageine lily hath between my hands 

Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold. 
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LOVE’S ROMANCE. 


I. 


Tury talk of the days of old Romance, 
And say they are all gone by, 

When knights for the sake of a lady’s glance 
Went willingly forth to die! 


Ir. 


When maidens fair, through the long, long night 
Their lonely vigils kept ; 

And vows were breathed neath the pale moonlight, 
When all save lovers slept. 


Itl. 


When from dungeon deep the anes knight 
By a dark-eyed maid was freed, 

And he bore in his arms the lady bright, 
When he leaped on his Arab steed! 


Iv. 


Then Love rode forth in the tented field, 
And a right brave knight was he ; 

The warriors bold were forced to yield 
To his peerless chivalrie. 


Vv. 


He came like a page to the lady’s feet, 
As she sat in her leafy bower, 

And he won her heart by his numbers sweet, 
In the guise of a Troubadour. 


vi. 


Then he sate in state on his ruby throne, 
All other kings above ; 

For the world of the heart was all his own ; 
Ah! those were the days for Love! 


Vit. 


They say Leve now has taken his flight, 
And dwells in happier bowers ; 

That he will not bless with his presence bright 
This work-a-day world of ours. 


” 


Vill. 


But though he dwells on earth no more, 
He visits it now and then, 

To try his power, as in days of yore, 
On the stubborn hearts of men. 


1x, 


For Love’s Romance can never die ; 
And till earth and sky depart, 

He will find a home in cnek Neliiitng eye, 
And a shrine in each trusting heart. 


New-York, Oct., 1844. Susan Prnpar. 
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OSCEOLA, THE SEMINOLE WAR-CHIEF. 





BY THOMAS W. 8TORROW. 





Tue Seminole Nation was made up of various tribes ;* the Spanish 
Indians, who were natives of Florida ; the Muscogees, a tribe of Upper 
Creeks ; and the Micosukees, or Red Sticks. The last were originally 
residents of the southern part of Georgia and West Florida, whence 
they were driven by General Jackson, in the war of 1818-19, across 
the Suwannee river into East Florida, when they incorporated them- 
selves into the Seminole Nation. They were the most warlike, and 
were reported to be the most ferocious of all the tribes. 

Various changes had taken place among the heads of the nations ; 
but a few years previously to the beginning of the troubles in the terri- 
tory, the government consisted of 

Micanopy, principal chief or king ; 

Jumper, orator and chief; 

ABRAHAM, a negro, who acted as interpreter ; 

Hotata-Mico, ‘ Blue King ;’ 

Tuste-NuecEE, ‘ Little Cloud ;’ 

OSCEOLA ; 

Coa Haso, ‘ Alligator ;’ 

CuarLey AMATHLA, and a few others. 

Among these, Osczrota held only the rank of Fifth Sub-Chief. 
These chiefs dwelt in different parts of the country, in settlements or 
towns which they had formed; but the range or jurisdiction of the 
nation in council extended over an immense surface; even all the ter- 
ritory, with the exception only of that portion inhabited by the Spaniards, 
which was very inconsiderable. 

Osceola, or more properly Assin-YE-0-LA, was of the Micosukee 
tribe. His father was a distinguished warrior in the battles with Gen- 
eral Jackson, before whom he was forced to retreat into Florida. His 
son, the subject of this notice, was then very young, but was remarkable 
for his bright qualities, his skill with the bow and arrow, and in all In- 
dian exercises and sports. It is said that in these pastimes he displayed 
a grace beyond what is usual among the race. King Cudjo, who was a 
long time interpreter to the army, knew him well, and related to the 
officers many of his youthful feats, by which he was rendered a great 
favorite among his people. He was much beloved by his father, who 
gave him the name of Assin-Ye-o-la, which signifies ‘ Black-Drink,’ or 
‘Singer at the Black Drink,’ for his skill in mixing this favorite beve- 
rage. The father thought he could not give a greater proof of his affec- 
tion than by naming him after a’substance which imparted so much 
enjoyment ; and it would not be wonderful if at times the animal appe- 
tite proved a stimulus to natural affection, and the more he drank the 


* ‘SEMINOLE’ signifies ‘Runaways.’ 
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oftener he remembered and the more he loved his son. It is in con- 
formity to the Indian character that it should be so. 

However, Osceola was a youth of bright parts, which were exhibited 
early, and obtained for him a high rank before he had reached the age 
when common men receive honors as the reward of wisdom in council 
or bravery in war. He possessed a great deal of pride, especially that 
of birth; for when a rumor was circulated that he was the offspring of 
an Englishman by the name of Powell, he repelled the insinuation as an 
insult, and drawing up his figure, declared that no foreign blood ran in 
his veins, but that he was a pure blooded ‘ Red Stick.” He was however 
frequently called Powell by the whites, although improperly, which had 
not an effect to increase his regard for them. In the public despatches 
he was referred to by this name; but he was known by his tribe, and 
mostly by the army, as ‘Osceola,’ by which name only will he be 
designated in this notice. 

Very soon after the cession of Florida by Spain, collisions arose be- 
tween the Indians and the new settlers; frequent and serious quarrels 
ensued, and deadly feuds were engendered that were never forgotten. 
It was believed by the government that the surest way of breaking up 
these contests was to remove the Indians to the west ; but on sounding 
them on this point it was discovered that their repugnance to depart was 
insurmountable ; and being unwilling at the time to use means of coer- 
cion, a treaty was made in 1823 at Camp- Moultrie, wherein, among 
other matters, it was stipulated, that the Indians should continue in the 
undisturbed possession of their lands, and be at the same time under the 
guardianship of the government during twenty years. ‘They were to 
inhabit a certain tract containing about five millions of. acres, within 
which limits they were to remain, and money was to be paid them annu- 
ally for the purchase of implements of husbandry and of stock, for the 
support of schools, and for various other purposes. 

This treaty or rather truce did not allay angry feelings, and the ter- 
ritory was still subjected to disturbances innumerable by the inroads of 
some one of the parties into the lands of the other. The settlers were dis- 
posed to look upon the territory as belonging wholly to themselves, and 
did not hesitate to declare the Seminoles as interlopers, who had no right 
to the soil. A very cogent argument no doubt to those who regarded 
themselves as the strongest, and who were glad of any pretext, however 
weak, on which to justify their hostile intentions. Government was 
accordingly pressed to carry into effect the removal, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the treaty of Camp Moultrie, and many considerate 
persons friendly tothe Indians urged to this step on other and more sub- 
stantial grounds. They represented that it was impossible for the 

Indians and whites to live together peaceably ; disorders were continu- 
ally occurring, the real authors of which it was difficult to discover ; 
and that during the existence of these evils the laws of government were 
ineffectual, and the settlement and cultivation of the territory if not en- 
tirely checked was yet much retarded. Both for the prosperity of the 
territory and the advantage of the Indians, a removal was strongly 
recommended. 

Affairs continued in this unsettled state, while the Indians were tam- 
pered with, by alternate bribes and threats, to overcome their extreme 
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unwillingness to leave the country. At last, in 1832, a treaty was en- 
tered into at Payne’s Landing, by which the Seminoles under certain 
conditions relinquished all their possessions, consisting of upward of 
four millions of acres of the most fertile land in the territory, and were 
to be removed to the west at the expense of government. They con- 
tinued to express the greatest reluctance to go away, and many of the 
chiefs, among whom was Osceola, absolutely refused to sign the treaty. 
After much entreaty a certain number did sign, finally ‘ induced,’ as 
writes the agent, to assent to the agreement. A deputation of seven 
chiefs, signers to the treaty, was sent to explore the new country at the 
west: on their return, they confirmed the agreement without consulting 
their people, which they had no authority for doing, and which was after- 
ward a cause of dispute that lasted till it was cut short by the sword. 

While the treaty of Camp Moultrie allowed yet eleven years for the 
continuance of the Indians in Florida, this treaty of Payne’s Landing, 
thus obtained, was regarded by government as investing them with full 
right to eject the Indians by force, and the nation which had never given 
it their sanction were accused of perfidy in endeavoring to evade its 
provisions. Now that it was made according to the wishes of govern- 
ment, indeed under its dictation, it was expected the ratification would 
take place without delay, especially as one third of the Indians were to 
be removed within the following year ; yet two years elapsed before it 
was formally acknowledged, and some time afterward before appropria- 
tions were made to carry it into effect. This was sufficient to create 
new doubts of its binding obligation on the Indians, to give further time 
to raise up new subjects of dispute, and to increase the unwillingness to 
move away. It was openly called ‘a white man’s treaty,’ and they 
declared they did not hold themselves bound to its performance. An 
additional reason for not removing, was raised by a clause in the treaty 
by which the Seminoles were not to be allowed to keep together as a 
distinct nation, but to be incorporated with the Creeks, their ancient ene- 
mies. Between the two nations a feud had long existed, and the Semi- 
noles justly feared that as they were the weakest in numbers, their ad- 
versaries would take advantage of this circumstance and retaliate upon 
them with bitterness for all past offences. Moreover the tardiness of 
the government in its action was looked upon as a proof of its indiffe- 
rence to carry the treaty into effect, and of course weakened the obliga- 
tions of the Indians, even admitting it was a legitimate act. In his 
despatches to the Secretary of War, General Cass, Major Eaton ex- 
presses strong doubts whether the treaty is binding on either party after 
this delay of two years, which opinion he supports with many good 
reasons, beside quoting by way of illustration the example of the treaty 
of cession by Spain, which in consequence of a delay of the Cortes in 
exchanging the ratification within a reasonable time, Mr. Monroe deemed 
proper to present to the Senate a second time, to obtain a confirmation 
of its first approval. 

Major Eaton, however, strongly recommends the removal, yet with 
great good sense deprecates the using a military force for the purpose, 
as being a sure means of arousing the spirit of the people, and bringing 
on a war which must last a long time. He advises that conciliatory 
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measures be adopted, and that intelligent men be sent among the tribes to 
set forth the advantage to themof removing. He adds, that even if they 
are not removed, in a few years the race will become extinct. 

Secretary Cass replies, that the Attorney General Butler has given his 
legal opinion that the treaty is still binding, and directs that no time be 
lost in sending the Indians to their place ‘of destination. Accordingly 
the agent proceeded to act. In October, 1834, a grand council was 
assembled at Fort King, when the agent explained anew the provisions 
of the treaty, and bade them prepare for removal before the cold weather 
set in. Osceola was present. The Indian chiefs met in their own 
council in the afternoon to deliberate on the terms of the treaty ; when 
Osceola rose and said : 

‘My brothers! The white men got some of our chiefs to sign a paper 
to give our lands to them, but the chiefs did not do as we told them to do ; 
they did wrong; we must do right. The agent tells us we must go 
away from the lands we live on, our homes and.the graves of our 
fathers, and go over the Big River among the bad Indians. 

‘ When the agent tells me to go from home I hate him, because I love 
my home, and will not go from it. 

‘My brothers! When the Great Spirit tells me to go with the white 
man, I go: but he tells me not to go. The white man tells me I shall 
go, and he will send people to make me go; but I have a rifle, and I have 
some powderand some lead. I say we must not leave our homes and lands. 

‘If any of our people want to go West, we wont let them ; and [ tell 
them they are our enemies, and we will treat them so, for the Great 
Spirit will protect us.’ 

This speech made a strong impression on the audience, and Charley 
Amathla, one of the signers, said ‘The white men forced us into the 
treaty.’ By the testimony of the agent, often expressed, this chief was 
‘intelligent and honest.’ 

The answer given by the chiefs at the termination of the council, 


was, that they were adverse to going, and wished to abide by the treaty | 


of Camp Moultrie, which allows them to remain till the expiration of 
twenty years, eight of which were still unexpired, and Osceola as 
spokesman, gave the ultimate decision of the chiefs, which was that they 
did not intend to go. 

Not entirely discouraged by this determination, the agent made far- 
ther efforts to persuade the chiefs to assent to the agreement; and seeing 
the effect which his speech had produced upon the assembly, addressed 
himself particularly to Osceola, urging him not only to change his reso- 
lution, but even to sign thé treaty. “For this purpose he spread the docu- 
ment on the table, and invited him to come and affix his signature in 
the usual way. Osceola advanced, and drawing his dagger, planted it 
with force into the midst of the paper, at the same time exclaimed, ‘ This 
is my mark, and I will make no other.’ The council broke up with a 
severe rebuke from the agent, and the desired object of removal seemed 
to be as far from attainment as ever. Inthe report made to government 
of this failure the agent enters into the particulars of what was done at 
the ‘ talk,’ and observes that while Taloantpy, the principal chief, seemed 
engrossed and deeply interested, ‘a bold, dashing young chief, Powel, 
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who sat near by him, was seen to speak with great earnestness, urging 


Micanopy to be firm in his resolution not to go.’ 

It is apparent that Osceola had already acquired commanding influ- 
ence, notwithstanding his youth and inferior rank ; and it affords a clear 
proof of his inherent abilities, when it is known that he had never had 
an opportunity to distinguish himself as a warrior. The influence he 
thus obtained may serve to correct an erroneous impression entertained 
by most persons, that it is warlike qualities alone that entitle an Indian 
to distinction among his people. A case still more strongly in refuta- 
tion of this opinion is found in the character of Abraham, whose name 
has been already mentioned. He was a negro of great intelligence, 
who being well acquainted with the English language, was employed on 
many and almost every occasion as an interpreter. He was admitted 
into council, and his voice had much weight. He was nota warrior, 
yet he at times put on the armor of one ‘en amateur,’ for he was pre- 
sent at many actions, and acquitted himself to the satisfaction of his 
superiors. He no doubt thought this course expedient, in order to add to 
his influence ; but his forte lay in his cunning, which was great, though 
it is said his avarice was greater. He accompanied one of the delega- 
tions to Washington as interpreter, where he was remarked for his 
shrewdness. On his return, Micanopy, whose slave he was, gave-him 
his freedom, but he ever remained with the Seminoles, and was regar- 
ded by them as a@ faithful and able counsellor. Even Micanopy, the 
head chief or king, was so only for his wisdom in council, for he was 
without reputation as a warrior; indeed he was far from being bold, 
and was often irresolute. 

Osceola never would have been permitted to take this lead in council 
over the heads of older and more experienced chiefs, had he not pos- 
sessed talents to make himself be listened to and respected. He evi- 
dently possessed resolution and firmness, joined to great powers of per- 
suasion, qualities which insure success to the possessor in the most civi- 
lized communities. 

After these transactions no active measures were immediately taken ; 
the agent, Thompson, the government of the territory, with the milita- 
ry officers, contenting themselves with urging on the government at 
Washington to send an imposing force to produce a prompt and effec- 
tual submission. At the same time the Indians were closely watched, 
and by the acts of the agent, aided by the territorial government, were 
subjected to many restrictions for the purpose ‘ of reducing the refrac- 
tory to a sense of dependence, and to withhold from them the means of 
doing mischief.’ It is reported that on one occasion, when Osceola felt 
personally aggrieved by the enforcement of these restrictions, he made 
use of harsh language toward the agent, who ordered him to be put in 
irons and kept within the fort. This confinement was not of long dura- 
tion, yet long enough to call up a full measure of pride and indignation, 
and he was afterward heard to say, ‘ That man shall suffer for this, but 
the time is not yet come.’ We shall see hereafter how faithful is an 
Indian’s memory. 

Nothing was settled, and the territory was kept in a feverish state of 
alarm ; depredations were made by each party; houses were burnt ; 
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occasionally murders were committed ; and a condition of things exis- 
ted much worse than an open war. At last, in the spring of 1835, the 
agent called another council, when he delivered a ‘ talk’ from President 
Jackson. In this letter the Nation was urged to fulfil the obligations of 
the treaty, and the evils that must befall them by remaining were pointed 
out in forcible language. This was strengthened by the representations 
of the agent, General Thompson, in observations calculated to make an 
impression and induce them to comply. The chiefs were requested to 
retire and deliberate among themselves. Before doing this, Jumper, 
for himself and in behalf of the rest, stated anew their strong objections 
to removal, yet professed the most friendly sentiments, and great aver- 
sion to resistance should troops be sent to force them away. He was 
followed by others, the king, chiefs and warriors. 

To put an end to farther delay, and to produce a strong and imme- 
diate effect, Gen. Clinch declared that ‘the time of expostulation had 
passed.” He had been sent to enforce the treaty; he had warriors 
enough for the purpose, and he would do it. It was for them to decide 
now whether they would go willingly, or be sent away by force.’ The 
chiefs went over the old grounds of objection ; enlarged upon their utter 
repugnance to being incorporated with another tribe, yet expressed indi- 
rectly a willingness to go peaceably if they were permitted to live by 
themselves, under the care of a separate agent. The agent, Thompson, 
and Gen. Clinch, had advised this measure to the government at Wash- 
ington ; but this not suiting its policy, the request was now sternly re- 
fused, while they were told that their Great Father, the President, was 
very angry at the demand. And to bring the subject to a conclusion, 
the agent, on a slight cause of offence, and to weaken the growing influ- 
ence of Osceola, caused him to be arrested and confined in irons. 

He was taken to Fort King, where he was imprisoned and chained 
till he gave a sort of promise, that on being liberated he would approve 
of the treaty. At his capture he was in a perfect phrenzy of rage, and 
it was some time before he could be secured. Afterward, at the end of 
a few days, he become calm, but it is asserted by many persons that he 
never made a formal engagement to comply with the agent’s wishes. It 
is probable that he said enough to secure the belief of the agent, in or- 
der to escape from the galling condition in which he was placed, with 
the intention, as soon as he was at liberty, to resume his former hostility. 
While his chains were being removed he uttered not a word, and when 
free, walked forth in silence, his head erect, with a firm step, through 
the gate of the Fort. When about two hundred yards beyond, he turned 
round, and in a loud voice exclaimed, ‘ As sure as that sun shines I will 
have my revenge !” 

He lost no time, but proceeded immediately, at an Indian pace, to King 
Micanopy to relate the indignities he had been subjected to, to warn him 
that peace between the white and red men was no longer possible, and 
that war should be immediately proclaimed in every quarter where his 
authority was acknowledged. Although somewhat unwilling to take 
the decisive step, Micanopy could not resist the bold and threatening at- 
titude of the fiery young chief, and accordingly issued a summons to 
all the warriors and head men to meet in a council of the whole nation, 
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there to mature plans for opening the campaign. The country was 
aroused ; all friendly intercourse with the whites was at an end; coun- 
cils with them were no longer held, while defence of their homes, and 
deep revenge for their wrongs, were the only words uttered from one 
extremity of the country to the other. 

Notwithstanding this seeming unanimity, a small minority, under Ho- 
lata Amathla and others refused to join, and withdrew to Fort Brook, 
where they were well received by the army, and called ‘the Friendly 
Nevertheless the great council of the nation assembled at the 
summons of Micanopy, when it was decided to retain possession of the 
country at all hazards, and to put to death all who would not join them, 
or who were opposed to their views. 

Osceola took an active part in these deliberations. He strengthened 
the weak-hearted, encouraged the timid, and overawed the doubtful. 
He proclaimed the treaty at an end ; no compromise was in future to be 
listened to ; ‘the tomahawk and the rifle were raised ;’ ‘the war-cry 
had been sounded,’ and it behooved every lover of his country and his 
home to secure these possessions, and avenge the wrongs the whites had ae 4 
never ceased to heap upon the Seminole nation. 

This was in November, 1835, and at this period commences the mili- 
No sooner was it decided upon to resist remo- ° 
val by force of arms, than the war-parties assembled their men and put 
The defection of the body under Holata Amathla 
which had seceded, was calculated to produce an injurious effect, 
and they were justly alarmed lest the deliberations of the council should 
be made public too soon, and this defection be followed by those who 
might yet be wavering. The war party proceeded forthwith to the upper 
towns, where by persuasion and threats they succeeded in securing the 
codperation of the chiefs and warriors; and learning that Charley 
Amathla with his band were about to retreat, a party of four hundred — ~ 
warriors, headed by Holata Mico, Abraham, and Osceola, marched with- 
out loss of time to his town, and there demanded a pledge that he and 
his people should join the common cause. The chief declined, and en- 
deavored to convince the party that it was more for the interest of the 
Indians to remove than to remain, and that notwithstanding the great 
love he felt for his country and home, he would be true to his promise 
to go with his people to the West. He was told that the hour was come 
when he must either unite with them or suffer death, and they granted 
him two hours to make up his mind. But he answered immediately 
that his determination was already taken, and he would abide by the 
Whereupon Osceola raised his rifle and shot 
On the loss of their chief the band joined themselves to 
Osceola’s forces. 

This decisive step plainly showed the resolution of the war-party, and 
was the prelude to many revolting scenes, and all the horrors which 
savage warfare carries in its train. The Indian settlements were now 
broken up, so as to present no assailable points to their opponents, and 
dwellings were formed in the swamps and hammocks, whence parties 
issued out to the work of destruction. These swamps and hammocks 
are not uninhabitable places, as their names might imply, but dry lands 
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with a rich growth of timber, and a soil of the greatest fertility. So 
well did the Indians conceal their trails, that even to this day many of 
the places where they concealed themselves are still unknown. ‘The 
whole country was exposed to their attacks; from Fort Brook at the 
south to Fort King at the north, a space of more than one hundred miles, 
were to be seen plantations on fire, cattle driven off, pillage and mur- 
ders. 

Notwithstanding the innumerable warnings which had been given to 
government, they had strangely neglected to provide for the crisis which 
had now arrived. Less than five hundred troops were in the territory 
to guard a surface of twenty thousand miles square, and these were dis- 
tributed in small detachments many miles from each other, while the 
country from one extremity to the other was ravaged by two thousand 
Seminole warriors, securely posted and thirsting for vengeance. 

Events which had produced this state of affairs had been gradual in 
their progress. The unwillingness of the Seminoles to leave their 
homes was well known, and the war that must inevitably ensue was 
foreseen long before the troubles broke out. The neglect at Washing- 
ton of Florida affairs was every way reprehensible ; and to the supine- 
ness of the government is justly attributable many of the dreadful scenes 
that occurred, and to the prolongation of the contest. The treaty of 
Payne’s Landing, which secured all that was desired, was suffered to 
remain two whole years unratified, for no assignable cause: while the 
hostile feelings of the Seminoles was well known, and the defenceless 
state of the country was pressed upon the government, no measures 
were adopted to guard against the impending danger, General Jack- 
son never could be made to believe there existed in the territory beyond 
six or seven hundred Seminoles, or that it was not in the power of the 
inhabitants themselves to drive them out, if they would make exertion 
for the purpose ; unfortunately, also, he was surrounded by people who 
were either unwilling or afraid to make known the unwelcome truth 
that he was deceiving himself. It is proved by official reports that as 
late as 1836, four years after the time in question, there were two thou- 
sand four hundred and twenty Indians in the territory ; and this too 
when a very large emigration had been effected previously. 

The two years wherein the pacification of Florida might have been 
effected, were consumed at Washington in exciting political and finan- 
cial movements, varied by domestic difficulties. At last, nothing of 
moment being on hand, the almost forgotten treaty was taken from the 
pigeon-hole of the secretary’s desk, and ratified in due form. This 
tardy acknowledgment was worse than if no treaty had ever been made. 
The delay gave time-to raise doubts of its validity, which were very rea- 
sonable ; to create new subjects of irritation between the whites and the 
different tribes; and farther, afford to the latter ample time to prepare 
themselves for the contest they were predetermined should take place. 

As soon as Charley Amathla was despatched, and his band had 
joined the forces of Osceola, the party made their report to Micanopy, 
who lost no time in gathering around him all the warriors within reach, 
to decide upon future operations. At this meeting a new arrangement 
was made of the National Council. Jumper was made ‘ Sense-keeper’ 
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to the king, an office which bears a resemblance to that of secretary of 
state, and Osceola was declared ‘Head war-chief,’ equivalent to the uni- 
ted offices of secretary of war and general-in-chief of the army. These 
two chiefs were the ablest men in the Nation; and on every occasion 
where the military talents of Osceola were called into exercise, he dis- 
played boldness, energy, and an uncommon degree of skill. Those who 
served in the Florida campaigns represent him as the leading spirit of 
his party ; and officers of the army who were eye-witnesses, assert that 
to the judicious application of his forces, joined to his great resources 
in recovering from defeats, may be ascribed the unexpected length of 
time to which the war was protracted. 

Intelligence had been received by General Clinch at Fort King that 
a large force of Indians was assembled at the forks of the Ouithlacoo- 
chee river: it was evidently necessary to disperse them before their 
numbers should increase : beside this, two other objects were to be ac- 
complished ; one to strike so serious a blow at once as to bring the war 
to an end, or in case this was not effected, to drive the enemy into the 
everglades, (the extreme southern part of the territory,) and give peace 
and security to the North, the portion most densely populated by the 
whites. In pursuance of this determination he concentrated his forces, 
at the same time sent an order to Major Belton, the commanding officer 
at Fort Brook, to detach as many of his troops as could be spared to join 
him on or about the thirty-first of December. Belton despatched a 
messenger to General Clinch with a reply to the order, giving a detail 
of the line of march to be taken by the reinforcement, to which he added 
many remarkson the intended plan of attack. 

This movement, with all its particulars, came, no one knows how, to 
the knowledge of the Seminole chiefs, and was laid before Micanopy 
without loss of time. He was at the same moment pressed by Osceola 
and the other warriors to seize this opportunity of cutting off this de- 
tachment. Micanopy, with his usual indecision, long hesitated about 
giving his consent ; but the vehement demand of the chiefs was not to 
be resisted, and he gave a reluctant order that a force should be sent to 
accomplish the work. The command of this war party was given to 
Cloud, and the order was that he should not allow one white man to es- 
cape. Osceola was not one of this party; he reserved himself for a 
work more in accordance with his wishes; one in which his personal 
feelings were more deeply engaged. 

The detachment was under the command of Major Dade, and took up 
its line of march from Fort Brook at the prescribed time. When a little 
more than half way on its route, it was attacked by the band under 
Cloud, and a horrible butchery ensued. Cloud was not unmindful of 
his orders. Of one hundred and ten men, only three escaped; and 
these, dreadfully wounded, were just able to crawl to Fort Brooke, and 
relate the melancholy fate of their companions. Two of these men 
died ; the third is still living. 

A few days after this, Osceola appeared with a small party at the 
Seminole agency, the dwelling-place of his hated foe, General Thomp- 
son. After a little manceuvring to gain admittance, the post was at- 
tacked, and notwithstanding a brave resistance, the defenders, including 
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General Thompson, were all killed. Thus the threat of Osceola was 
carried into full effect, and his burning thirst of vengeance was slaked. 
It appears he was satisfied; for on many occasions afterward he showed 
humanity, and refused to engage in enterprises undertaken by his coun- 
trymen against unoffending inhabitants. 

In the expectation of being joined by Dade, General Clinch advanced 
toward the Ouithlacoochee with such of the regular army as he could 
muster, joined to a body of militia and volunteers. In attempting to 
cross the river he was attacked by a large force of the enemy, which he 
repulsed, yet in a few days was under the necessity of retiring to Fort 
Drane, where the volunteers, whose term of service had expired, left 
him. This retreat revealed the weakness of the United States’ forces, 
and gave undisturbed scope to Indian depredations. On the north, south 
and east war-parties rambled over the land; plantations were devasta- 
ted, cattle driven off, and many of the defenceless inhabitants cruelly 
murdered. 

Osceola took no part in these predatory expeditions. I.am credibly 
informed that being once advised to take a party of his warriors and fall 
upon a white settlement not far from him, he replied, * No, I make war 
against the white warriors, not against old men, women and children.’ 
These expressions are so much at variance with our notions of Indian 
character, that I should not report them without good authority. They 
are in the highest degree creditable, since they exhibit a high-minded- 
ness not to be expected from an uncultivated Indian, engaged in a 
deadly war. 

The wretched condition of the territory excited the sympathy of the 
neighboring states, and at last awakened the dormant attention of the 
government at Washington. Volunteers flocked in from Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana, and a few regular troops were added. 
The whole was under the command of General Gaines, who took upon 
himself this charge, believing that this portion of Florida came within 
the limits of his military district. Although this assumption was not 
sanctioned by the war department, and he was even ordered to return 
to his local command on the western frontier, he yet thought proper to 
remain, and in the early part of the year 1836 assembled at Fort Brook 
a large force of regulars and volunteers. Having advised Gen. Clinch 
of his intention to move to the north, he advanced to, join him, at the 
head of one thousand and one hundred men, accompanied by seventy- 
even friendly Indians as guides, On the twentieth the columns came 
up to the melancholy spot where Dade and his party had been des- 
troyed. Here they spent some time in the mournful duty of giving 
sepulchre to the remains of their fellow-soldiers, 

Gaines was here informed that Clinch, at Fort Drane, could not or 
would not codperate with him: it became necessary therefore to delibe- 
rate whether it was advisable to continue his intended route to the left 
to the appointed place of rendezvous on the Ouithlacoochee, or proceed 
in a northerly direction to Fort King. He decided upon the latter, 
mainly, as is alleged, on account of his great lack of provisions, and arri- 
ved at the fort without annoyance. Clinch came from Fort Drane to see 
him, on a visit of respect; and here, as is said, Gaines first knew that 
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General Scott was appointed Commander-in-Chief in Florida, and was 
then at Picolata. This will hardly be believed, when it was well known 
to all the officers that General Scott had been appointed as early as the 
twenty-first of January, and letters had been received from the war 
department under date of the twenty-third, and private advices still 
later in the month. 

The eccentricities of General Gaines have often been a subject of re- 
mark. So long as they were confined to acts which regarded himself 
alone, the public refrained from censure, and were amused. In leaving 
his local command and assuming one in Florida, he had performed a 
Quixotic exploit that was a breach of his first duty, and at the same 
time materially interfered with the policy of his superiors at Washing- 
ton. ‘The portion of the public who were merely lookers-on, treated 
him as a hero, and even the Secretary of War, Cass, while gently or- 
dering him to return to his post, tells him that his ‘ personal presence is 
necessary at.a point where public considerations demand the exercise 
of great discretion and prudence.’ Notwithstanding these very smooth 
expressions, many persons thought then, (and more think so now,) that 
General Gaines was wofully deficient in ‘ discretion and prudence.’ 

The General, since his entrance into Florida, had made much dis- 
play, but as yet had won no laurels, although at the head of a strong 
force. It became necessary to produce a more substantial effect. Ac- 
cordingly he undertook to make a diversion, on his own responsibility, 
while he knew that his commanding General was within seventy miles 
of him, and could be easily reached. He forthwith marched with all 
his troops toa place on the Ouithlacoochee, called ‘Clinch’s battle-ground,’ 
in the expectation, as he said, of there meeting the enemy, or of with- 
drawing him from the parts where he was committing depredations. 
Hardly had he reached the spot and had time to throw up breast-works 
when he was attacked (numerous and well-appointed as was his army) 
by a band of Seminoles, headed by Osceola, Jumper and Abraham, who 
so far succeeded as completely to hem him in within the narrow limits 
of his works. To make his situation more mortifying, they would one 
day storm his works in the best way ignorant Indians are capable of, kill 
many of his men, and the next day cajole him with soft words of peace 
and a show of negotiation. For fourteen days he was kept in this hu- 
miliating condition, without even making a sortie. It was reported by 
one of the interpreters present at these mock deliberations that Osceola, 
Alligator, and others, were overheard indulging themselves in playful 
remarks and coarse jokes upon the position of the pale-faces. Mr. Ha- 
gan, another interpreter, with more zeal than judgment, put an end to 
this by-play, when the two jokers resumed a serious countenance, and 
re-commenced negotiating. 

General Gaines remained in this unenviable state, without power to 
advance or retreat, until relieved by General Clinch, to whom he re- 
signed the command, and retired to his post on the Texan frontier. The 
General did not, however, regain his quarters without receiving a shot 
‘en passant,’ which by the way came from his friends. At Mobile he 
was greeted as the ‘ champion of the defenceless and suffering inhabi- 
tants of Florida,’ and tendered the freedom of the city. 
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General Gaines’ faults, or misfortunes, or by whatever gentle term 


they may be called, were not greater than those displayed by other per- 
sons who had the planning and execution of the Florida campaigns. 
In the first place, the President was determined that the Florida contest 
should not be looked upon as a war to be provided against in the cus- 
tomary way, and his ministers were very ignorant of the state of things, 
or if they knew better, were yet afraid to thwart him: in the second 
place, there was manifested a shameful want of knowledge of the 
localities, after an occupation of fifteen years; thirdly, a great want of 
provisions, although near a fertile region, with a water communication 
open at all seasons on both sides the peninsula ; fourthly, a culpable de- 
ficiency of means of transportation. In one instance alone twenty 
thousand rations were carried off by the Indians in consequence of this 


signal fault. 


These capital errors together are quite enough to render any contest 
disastrous ; their existence would hardly obtain credit, if they were not 
known to the world by the published documents. They reveal the cause 
why a handful of half-naked, undisciplined savages were able to contend 
more than three years against a powerful nation, full of people, and 
abounding in resources of every description. To these evils were su- 
peradded the misfortune that the different divisions of the army did not 
codperate as they should do; beside which, a great want of harmony 
was exhibited among the general officers. General Gaines was not the 
only commander who ‘ went out of his way to seek private adventures,’ 
as is well proved by General Scott’s rebuke of General Jessup in a pub- 


lic despatch. 


AsI am not writing a history, it is not necessary to discuss the events 
of the war; a few of the incidents of it are introduced whenever they 
are connected with the subject of this memoir. The contest continued, 


with various turns of fortune. 


Wherever our troops could fairly get 


at the Seminoles, they repulsed or drove them off; but as yet no sensi- 
ble impression was made upon them, and the hope of final conquest ‘was 
not so bright as it was two years before. At last, in August of 1836, 
a regular battle took place, the first that might be called a ranged action, 
where both parties were brought in face of each other. Our little force 
was commanded by Colonel Pierce, -and was on the advance toward a 
large field on General Clinch’s plantation, at which they arrived about 
sun-rise, where they found the Indians in considerable force, not however 
in order, as if expecting an attack, but scattered over the field, and oc- 
cupied in collecting sugar-cane. As soon as their alarm-gun was fired, 
they hastened toa rising ground, where they formed into line with a 
degree of precision entirely unusual, and greatly to the astonishment of 
the officers of the army. The action commenced with a good deal of 
regularity, and was maintained nearly an hour and a half with great 
spirit on the part of the enemy. The Indians were commanded by 
Osceola, whose shrill and well-known war cry was distinctly heard 


above the din of battle. 


Toward the close of the engagement a mancuvre was attempted 
which showed a knowledge of military art very uncommon among In- 


dians, and which excited the surprise and even admiration of the army, 
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as being one which would have reflected credit on any skilful civilized 
military commander. The morning air was heavy and damp, and the 
clouds of smoke caused by the firing rested low over the field, and con- 
cealed the motions of the Indians. Osceola, with great military tact, saw 
at once the advantage that could be derived from this circumstance. 
Keeping the front warmly engaged, he ordered two flank movements, with 
a view of separating the army, and cutting off its retreat; most for- 
tunately, just as these flank parties were changing their direction in ex- 
tended order, so as to occupy the rear of the position of the troops, a 
breeze sprang up which dispelled the smoke, exposed the movement, and 
gave time to the troops to frustrate the plan. This was not however 
accomplished without much hard fighting, and it was mainly by the aid 
of a field-piece well served that the Indians were driven from the field 
into the hammock, where they were lost sight of. 

The Indians, although greatly superior in numbers, were completely 
routed, as they almost invariably are when placed in open battle before 
disciplined troops ; yet Colonel Pierce in his report gives them the merit 
of having fought long and with most determined bravery, and all the 
officers were loud in praise of the sound judgment and great military 
skill displayed by Osceola. I am indebted to a friend, an officer who 
distinguished himself in this action, for these particulars, which do not 
appear in the public despatches. 

The detachment returned to Micanopy, a stockade ; and a few days 
afterward Osceola drew off his men toward the Ouithlacoochee, with the 
intention, as was afterward discovered, of making this river a line of 
demarkation, beyond which the whites should not pass; thus leaving the 
southern and largest portion of the Territory under the power of the 
Seminoles. ‘The army followed the trail with an augmented force under 
General Call, which was farther increased by the arrival of the Alabama 
and Tennessee volunteers. In a skirmish just before reaching the river 
a few prisoners were taken, who reported that their people had crossed 
a few days before; that they were commanded by Osceola, accom- 
panied by Micanopy, Jumper, and Cloud, and that a council was then 
about to assemble to deliberate on future operations. This was a moment 
to strike a decisive blow; accordingly arrangements were made to ford 
the river and make a vigorous and sudden attack on the whole body 
assembled. The volunteers were ordered to make an assault on the 
hammock which borders the north bank of the river, so as to cover the 
approach of the crossing party of regular troops. In the advance they 
were met by a sharp firing, which so disconcerted them as to force them 
to retire; nor were they more successful in a second attempt a little 
higher up the river, from which they retreated in confusion, notwith- 
standing the gallant behaviour of several of the officers. 

The regular troops, made angry by the sight of this failure, were ur- 
gent for permission to cross andat once make a dash at the enemy ; but 
this was not granted, and the only satisfaction allowed them was the 
empty triumph of firing a few shells across the stream, probably the 
first that were ever heard in that lonely region. Osceola’s plan suc- 
ceeded for a time, and this western Rubicon was for a period the boun- 
dary of the contending forces: it became a point designated to mark the 
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relative position of each foe, and was farther celebrated in Floridian an- 
nals as being the scene of many a hard-fought battle. 

In one of the engagements on this memorable stream, an incident oc- 
curred which places Osceola’s character in a most favorable point of 
view, and which, being well authenticated, is worthy of a notice which 
traces the events of his life. After the battle was over, an accidental 
meeting took place between Osceola and some of the officers of the army, 
when he inguired with earnestness if Lieutenant Graham, whom he 
knew had been engaged, had escaped injury, and was well. On being 
told that he was wounded, he expressed surprise and displeasure, saying 
that he had given positive orders to spare him, and added with sternness : 
‘The man who has disobeyed my orders, and fired upon him, shall not 
live!’ He was told the wound came from a random shot and was slight, 
at which he appeared much pleased, adding that the Lieutenant was one 
of his friends, who often had been ‘ good to the poor Indians,’ and he 
was determined he should not die by their hands. 

This was very noble; but a motive more delicate and touching opera- 
ted still more powerfully to arrest his arm in the midst of deadly strife. 
The Lieutenant and Osceola had become friends by frequently meeting 
each other; and when stationed in his vicinity the Lieutenant was often 
a visiter at his tent, where, beside acquiring an intimacy with the chief, 
he was able to ingratiate himself into the favor of the other tenants 
within. Osceola had a little daughter, whom the Lieutenant took much 
notice of, and who, as soon as her fear of the white man could be over- 
come, would play with him, call for him when absent, and run toward 
him whenever he approached. Among other small gifts, he presented her 
with a frock of gaudy colors, which, after some difficulty, by reason of 
her unwillingness to bear the least restraint, she was prevailed upon to 
puton. She became at last accustomed to the garment, and whenever 
the Lieutenant came, was sure to array herself in the gay attire, enjoy 
his laugh, although made at her expense, and amuse him by her child- 
ish prattle. Osceola would on these occasions lay aside Indian stoicism 
so far as to join in the mirth, and by degrees transferred to the young 
officer a portion of the affection he bore to his child. This was sufh- 
cient to make him forget that he was a foe, and induce him to issue 
orders that the Lieutenant should be treated as one of his kin, to whom 


_— he wished to give a signal mark of his attachment. 





It is pleasant to see a 1 rough warrior bury all private animosity and give 
rest to his hostile passions, even in the midst of the excitement of battle ; 
and it is delightful to know that even an untutored savage yet possesses 
some of the tenderest feelings of our nature, and is ready to seize an oc- 
casion when they may be developed. It is a bright spot in Osceola’s 
character, which, while it is cheering to our common nature, shows that 
he could elevate himself above the cold temperament that distinguishes 
his race; and this mark alone of a gentle spirit serves greatly to en- 
hance our sympathy for his personal misfortunes. 

The war continued, if it could be calleda war, for neither party showed 
much activity. The warriors sallied out occasionally ; no one knew 
whence they came, nor whither they went, so secret were their move- 
ments, and so well] did they conceal their hiding-places. General Jessup 
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complained that it was difficult to get at them; whenever he did, he 
gained small advantage, killing a few and taking a few prisoners; yet 
this was far from bringing the contest to an end. On the whole, how- 
ever, the strife was a losing one to the natives. They had no means of 
increasing their numbers, nor any way of repairing their losses, while 
the regular forces were continually receiving recruits, and the Generals 
were acquiring experience. The Seminoles, aware of the chances 
being against them, showed more willingness to have ‘talks’ with the 
whites, at which meetings they confessed they were tired of the war, 
and disposed to treat. As yet, however, Osceola was unyielding, and 
without him they could not make terms: one reason for which was, that 
his influence was so great they could not obtain the assent of all the 
tribes without his concurrence ; moreover the Generals were not in- 
clined to make a treaty to which he was opposed, lest the Indians would 
not ultimately hold themselves bound by it. Osceola’s reply to all pro- 
posals was, ‘ Never !— the country is ours, and we will die in it !” 

Nevertheless, in the early part of the year 1837, several of the lead- 
ing chiefs came to General Jessup’s head-quarters; and in March of 
the same year a treaty was made between the General and Jumper, Al- 
ligator, Abraham and Cloud, as delegates from Micanopy the king. 
When this last was afterward called upon to confirm what had been 
done by his authority, he showed the same indecision that had always 
marked his character. He wanted the support he was accustomed to 
lean upon in emergency, and urged General Jessup, in a pressing man- 
ner, to send for Osceola, saying he would be governed by him, as he had 
a ‘straight tongue’ and a ‘white heart,’ and that what he should say 
would be true. This was not done ; yet Micanopy, after farther reflec- 
tion, signed the treaty, and engaged himself and followers to abide by 
its provisions. 

General Jessup seems to have felt as if some uncertainty hung over 
the transaction, for in his despatches he doubts the power of the chiefs 
to restrain the young men, and recommends to the inhabitants not to be 
in haste to return to their plantations. This treaty greatly weakened 
Osceola’s strength, for it not only deprived him of the services of many 
fighting men, but took from him the more essential means of resistance 
in the person of several of the head chiefs of the nation. In short, little 
was left to him save his firmness and indomitable spirit, which even 
under these discouragements yet bore him up. 

In this state he sent word to General Hernander, who was stationed 
in his neighborhood, that he wished to hold with him a friendly talk. To 
this the General readily assented, and directed that he should be admit- 
ted under a white flag. Accordingly under this safe-guard, acknow- 
ledged as such by all civilized people, Osceola appeared, accompanied 
by about seventy of his followers. Immediately after the usual saluta- 
tions of meeting were passed, he gave him to understand that the sole 
object of his visit was to negotiate for the exchange or surrender of 
Phillip, a chief to whom he was much attached. While in conversation 
on the subject, by a preconcerted signal, two hundred of Hernander’s 

men suddenly made their appearance, surrounded Osceola and his party, 
and made them all prisoners! Osceola appealed to the white flag, but 
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was told by General Hernander that he was authorized by the com- 
mander-in-chief to do what he had done. In effect, the secret order 
given by General Jessup is on record, wherein he gave special direc- 
tions how to proceed during the talk, and to seize the person of Osceola 
at all hazards. 

When Osceola saw that resistance was useless, and that he was 
completely in the power of a superior force of his enemies, by means 
of a dishonorable act, he did not utter a word, but suffered himself 
quietly to be led away into confinement. Many of the officers who 
witnessed the scene were much displeased at this act of treachery, 
and the army in general, in louder tones, expressed indignation at so 
discreditable a breach of faith; the more reprehensible, as it might have 
been spared. Hostilities could not have been continued much longer. 
Osceola was left almost alone in the war; could rally but a small 
number of warriors, and must soon have submitted, had he been left 
to himself, with such slender resources. His power of doing injury 
was very limited, being surrounded, as he was, by a greatly superior 
force, who had found out his haunts and could always keep him in 
check, if not totally defeat and take him prisoner in fair battle. 

He was taken to St. Augustine, put into the dungeon of Fort Marion, 
and chained. Several others were imprisoned with him, who a few 
weeks afterward effected their escape. This he might also have done, 
had he been willing, but his pride prevented. He said he had done 
nothing to be ashamed of; it was for those to feel shame who had 
entrapped him; and he would never have it believed that he fled from 
danger. After a short stay, he was removed to Fort Moultrie on 
Sullivan’s Island, in South Carolina. 

The citizens of Charleston, proverbial for their generous feelings, 
readily gave their sympathy to a 


‘Brave man struggling with the storms of Fate ;’ 


nor were they behind the people of the other States in loud condemna- ° 


tion of the means that had been used to ensnare him. No sooner was 
his arrival known, than he was visited by many persons, ladies and 
gentlemen, who manifested their good feelings by many acts of attention 
and kindness. It does not appear that he was rigidly confined. The 
chance of effecting his escape being very small, he was at liberty 
within the walls, and he roamed about at pleasure, or received visitors 
in his room. Several other Seminoles were prisoners in the Fort at 
the same time, all under charge of Capt. Morrison of the United States 
Army. They were well provided with clothing and food, and with what- 
ever else could render them comfortable ; and several were so con- 
tented as to be willing to amuse themselves by playing at ball with 
the officers. Osceola was more reserved than the rest, although he 
was not sullen. He had been ill some time previous to his confine- 
ment, which with his present misfortune had evidently an effect on his 
spirits. One circumstance was remarked, that while the others were 
constantly asking either for money, tobacco, or whiskey, he never 
made a request for either; and whatever may have been his previous 
habits, was not seen to use tobacco or whiskey during his stay at the 
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His fame had spread over the Southern country since he had become 
a leader in the Florida contest; of course public curiosity was greatly 
excited, and crowds of people flocked to the island to see if his figure 
and deportment corresponded to their expectations; nor was any one 
disappointed. A glance at the group was sufficient to enable a specta- 
tor to know at once who was the true chief; and it is from these close 
observations of so many individuals that a pretty good knowledge is 
obtained of his general character and private habits. 

His appearance altogether was very prepossessing. He had a full, 


- high forehead, an aquiline nose, handsome mouth and good teeth; long 


and narrow chin, rather prominent; but the life-giving feature of his 
countenance was an eye, that played and sparkled like a diamond. 
There was nothing savage in it. In its expression it was the leer of 
a female bent on deceiving, rather than the stern unrelenting glance 
of a warrior. He was usually pensive, and not over fond of con- 
versing, except with those who had gained his confidence: with these 
he became sometimes animated, when he would laugh and talk freely. 
His thoughts were perpetually turned toward his native land, of which 
he spoke with much feeling, and was ever eager to obtain news of the 
progress of military events. 

In one of his playful moods he ridiculed our mode of warfare, and 
gave an excellent pantomimic exhibition of the manner of the white 
man and the Indian in loading and firing. He evidently possessed a 
large portion of self-esteem, mingled with no inconsiderable share of 
vain-glory. He said of ‘ Wild Cat’ that he was not fit to command a 
‘big army,’ but was good to send out with a small party to murder 
and scalp women and children, and to rob. Such kind of work, he 
said, did not suithim. ‘It was always my pride,’ said he, ‘ to fight with 
the ‘big generals.’ ‘1 wore this plume when I whipped General 
Gaines ; these spurs when I drove back General Clinch, and these 
moceasins when [ flogged General Call.’ 

His manners were quiet, and if he was not resigned to his lot, he 
gave no audible signs to the contrary. Yet sometimes he would com- 
plain in private, to the few friends he had made during his imprison- 
ment, of the hardness of his fate, and at the same time dwell with fire on 
the great things he might have done could he have united all his people, 
and been obeyed. He was disposed to be melancholy ; and when his 
friend Doctor Weedon, of the army, would speak kindly, and with 
words of encouragement to him, he would smile, as if grateful for the 
act, but was still uncheered. He was accompanied by two wives who 
were sisters, who appeared to live in the greatest harmony with each 
other ; so much s0, that if one happened to be absent attending to her 
domestic duties, and her child cried, the other would take it up and 
attend it with great apparent affection. 

It is said that all military men are fatalists. Osceola was not exempt 
from the same sentiment. Just before going out to meet General Her- 
nander, he directed one of his people to prepare his meal, at the same 
time remarking that he might never return. The man who served 
him, asked why, with such a thought, he should go. Osceola shrugged 
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his shoulders, and seemed to intimate that his fate impelled him, and he 
could not resist. His forebodings were verified. 

In bringing to a close these remarks of his personal character, I 
cannot omit relating one circumstance very worthy of notice, as show- 
ing the unbounded influence he possessed over his people. It comes 
from two gentlemen of Charleston, who have most kindly furnished me 
with this and many other details which appear in these pages, and to 
whom I feel under great obligations. 

While at Sullivan’s Island, one of the Indians stole some fowls, and 


being detected, asked Osceola what he should do. ‘Go and hang . 


yourself,’ was the ready reply of Osceola; and straightway the Indian 
went and hanged himself. The body was found suspended from the 
pump-handle of the cistern. 

Among the visitors at Fort Moultrie, came Mr. Catlin, the painter, 
for the purpose of taking Osceola’s likeness. A subject so interesting 
was well calculated to awaken the well known enthusiasm of this skil- 
ful delineator of Indian’ manners and costumes. He merits great 
praise for his devotion to the collection of implements of war, and 
articles of common life, whereby we are made intimately acquainted 
with past and present races; and he is entitled to the thanks of every 
American for bringing before us by his pencil many of the individuals 
who are distinguished in our national annals. In his double capacity 
of collector and artist, he gives us durable records of the character, 
manners, and personal semblance of the legitimate owners of the land, 
who are fast passing away. 

Catlin’s first view of Osceola excited his admiration. In a letter 
written to a friend in New-York, he says: ‘Osceola is a fine gentle- 
manlike-looking man, with a pleasant smile that would become the face 
of the most refined and delicate female. Yet I can well imagine he 
has a hero’s fire, and can put on a lion’s rage.’ This description, com- 
ing from one whose profession makes him an habitual observer of the 
features of the human countenance, gives a correct idea of Osceola’s 
appearance, and the accuracy with which these traits are embodied 
on the canvass lying before me while I write, brings forth the original 
as if he were in life. 

The likeness of Osceola had never before been taken; and when 
Catlin reached Fort Moultrie, he found several other atists, who had 
come with like intentions. When the wishes of these gentlemen were 
made known to Osceola, he readily consented to sit; and to prepare 
himself to be drawn in a costume that he thought becoming, he devoted 
all the early part of a day to arraying himself in a manner which, in 
his eyes, was best calculated to set off his person to advantage. This 
was not done after the usual way of Indian warriors, with all the imple- 
ments of war upon him, his body disfigured with dirt, or his face made 
hideous with paint of many colors; but there was a marked display of 
what we should call taste, in the arrangement of his whole attire. His 
face was presented in its natural teint, but his person was arrayed in 
his best garments, covered with many ornaments, and on his head was 
a cap adorned with plumes which fell behind with studied grace. In 
short, if he had not presented a figure to command respect, one might 
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say he was somewhat of an Indian é/égant, who desired to attract the 
gaze of the multitude. 

For the convenience of the painters, it was agreed that two should 
work at the same time in one room, one at each end, while Osceola 
occupied a seat in the centre, or moved about when he wished to be re- 
lieved from restraint. Beside being a relaxation to him, the plan was 
of great advantage to the artists, by exhibiting his features while under- 
going the alternate expressions of action and repose. ‘The room was 
generally well filled with visiters, who came to see the progress of the 
work, more probably for the purpose of seizing this favorable occasion 
of beholding the original ; and as the chief moved back and forth in a 
placid mood, became animated by conversation, or excited by the won- 
dering audience, the artists were able to catch every lineament of his 
countenance with an accuracy which many of our most celebrated pain- 
ters often fail to attain. Osceola was much pleased with the portraits, 
and often regarded them with marks of evident satisfaction. 

A few days afterward he complained of a pain in the throat; but it 
was slight, and he declined taking any remedy. The weather was cold 
enough to make a fire necessary, which, with the often crowded state of 
the apartment, rendered the air impure, and obliged him occasionally 
to withdraw for relief. In this way, by a too sudden transition, a cold 
set in, which very soon took deep hold, and rendered him too ill to per- 
mit him to leave his room. He was visited by Doctor Weedon of the 
army, who immediately pronounced the complaint to be quinsy, which 
was making rapid progress; so much so that he, with Captain Morri- 
son, lost no time in requesting Doctor Strobel, professor in the Medical 
College of South Carolina, to meet them in consultation, it being their 
desire that every possible medical aid should be administered to the suf- 
ferer. On making their visit they suggested such remedies as were 
thought likely to relieve him; but to their suggestions, reasoning, and 
even entreaty, he would not listen, because the prophet or Indian doctor 
who was then in the room, and who had cured him before, forbade him 
to take any of the prescriptions. Seeing they could make no impres- 
sion on him, or overcome the obstinacy of the prophet, they were 
obliged to leave him in his critical state. Doctor Strobel recommended 
that the prophet should be put into the guard-house, to destroy his influ- 
ence over the patient. This however was not done. _ 

As was foreseen, Osceola grew worse, when Doctor Strobel made him 
a second visit, and had him placed in a comfortable room in the hospi- 
tal. It was near twilight in the evening, and the chamber was dark. 
On a blanket, seated on the floor, his shoulders covered with another 
blanket, was the prophet, his back leaning against the wall. His head 
was shaved like a cock’s comb, and he presented the appearance of a 
perfect statue of ignorance and stupidity. He spoke to no one, nor took 
notice of any one present. The interpreter, a jet-black Indian negro, 
immensely tall, was standing with a group of two or three Indians at 
the corner of the chimney, in which a fire was burning. Before this 
fire, entirely naked, lay on a blanket the dying warrior. He was much 
emaciated, and suffered greatly from difficult respiration. The doctor, 
through the interpreter, endeavored to persuade him to let something be 
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done for him; but at each entreaty he would cast a glance round to the 
prophet, the nod of whose head would at once dispel every argument. 
One of his wives was seated at his back, supporting his head upon her 
breast, whilst the other was at his side on her knees, bathing him witha 
decoction of herbs. The case was too clearly a hopeless one; and 
when again asked if he would permit any thing to be done for him, he 
distinctly answered ‘No.’ The doctor then took his hand, which he 
shook, and bade him good-bye; Osceola returned the pressure— and 
they thus separated. I am indebted to Doctor Strobel himself for many 
details concerning Osceola’s last illness not before known; and the 
particulars of the present scene are derived entirely from his kind 
hand. 

After the doctor’s departure, a revival took place, and Osceola was 
removed to the bed. A visiter entered, and found him supported by pil- 
lows, in a very feeble state. He was dressed in his best attire, richly 
ornamented, with his warlike weapons upon him, his head decorated 
with plumes, silver spurs on his heels, and his large war-knife in a 
sheath by his side. His Indian friends, with his two wives, were near 
by, gazing upon him with mournful countenances. He did not attempt 
to speak, but after a little time beckoned to one of his wives, who pre- 
sented to him a paper parcel, from which he took a dark-colored pow- 
der, sprinkled a small quantity into the palm of one of his hands, and 
drew it in lines round his face. Another parcel was given to him of 
vermillion, which he used in the same manner, making lines distinct 
from the others, with great precision, and without the aid of a glass. 
This finished, a pause ensued, but not a word was uttered. He ap- 
peared to rest. After the lapse of a few minutes, he made an effort to 
draw his knife from the sheath, but not succeeding, on account of his 
weakness, one of the attendants attempted to assist him. This Osceola 
resisted as strongly as his weak state would permit, and repelled him 
with a frown. After another pause, as if to gain strength, he accom. 
plished his purpose, drew forth the knife, brandished it over his head, 
made an effort to shout; but being unable to raise his cry, his arm fell, 
and he expired. 

When Osceola arrived at Fort Moultrie, his general health was far 
from being good, and the new mode of life, with his depressed spirits, 
by depriving him of his usual vigor, rendered him less able to throw 
off a new complaint. His medical attendants still think, had he been 
willing to submit to their treatment he might have been restored, and 
that he died more as a victim of ignorance and superstition than of his 
disease, deep-seated though it was. This is more than probable ; yet 
let us not hastily condemn the perseverance which made him resist the 
advice of strangers, although offered solely for his benefit. We have all 
of us our predilections and prejudices, not to mention our proneness to 
yield our reason to the force of habit. 

Those who now feel an awakened interest in the life of Osceola, may 
regret that he had not shaken off an habitual submission to his custom. 
ary adviser; but those who will consider the subject as worthy of re- 
flection at the present day, may reasonably doubt whether his worldly 
condition would have been improved by the preservation of his life. 
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He would certainly have been removed to the west, a place he looked 
upon with horror; been mingled with another tribe, his inveterate foes ; 
and his power and influence would have been lost among superior num- 
bers, who would not fail to have exacted of him a degrading submission. 

The passions of our nature, which are alike the sources of our joy 
and our misery, beat as strong in the breast of a savage as of a civil- 
ized man; and if Osceola possessed the pride and elevation of senti- 
ment which the facts here set forth lead us to believe, he by his death 
escaped bodily suffering, and what is more painful still, a lingering life 
of humiliation, with the constant remembrance of blasted hopes. 

The funeral of Osceola was performed with respect, and the honors 
usually observed at the death of military officers. The body was 
escorted by a detachment of United States’ troops, followed by the medi- 
cal gentlemen ; the Indian Chiefs attended, and were careful to commit 
with the corpse every thing that belonged to the deceased. The body 
was then deposited, and a military salute fired over the grave. At the 
same time the ramparts of the fort, which overlooked the spot, were 
crowded with the men, women and children of his tribe, who seemed to 
be much affected and pleased with the honors paid to their chief, thus 


‘ By strangers honored and by strangers mourned.’ 


It is painful to add, that some days afterward the grave was dis- 
turbed, and the head separated from the body, with what motive no one 
can imagine. It is only sufficient to observe, that this unjustifiable vio- 
lation of the tomb was by the inhabitants of Charleston universally 
condemned. One of the officers erected a paling round the grave, and 
the generous sympathy of Mr. Patron of Charleston prompted him to 
place a marble slab at the head, with the simple inscription, 


‘OSCEOLA, 


Sufficient may be gathered from these pages to prove that Osceola 
was not an ordinary man ; neither perhaps will it be admitted that he 
was a hero. Yet it certainly will be seen that he had within him many 
of the elements that heroes are composed of, with perhaps more merit to 
the title than is possessed by many educated persons who figure in the 
temple of fame. 

He evidently possessed strong good sense, with the capacity to apply 
it aptly ; and it is equally clear that to this alone was he indebted for 
the commanding influence he acquired over his countrymen at a very 
early period of his life. He was an ardent lover of his country, and 
as a warrior skilful beyond his opportunities. He possessed, even in 
the savage state, many of the gentle virtues his race does not lay claim 
to or covet, and which in the civilized world go to humanize and adorn 
private life. He was not filled with the stoicism so much prized by the 
savage, which makes him alike indifferent to sorrow or joy, but alter- 
nately exhibited the emotions of anger or pity, as circumstances called 
forth the exercise of these passions. He seems to have been adapted to 
the quiet of retired life; yet when once the warlike spirit, dormant 
within him, was aroused, he laid aside peaceful habits, acted his part 
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with intelligence and vigor, and at last, although a captive in a strange 
land, died a warrior in his paint. In his narrow sphere he displayed 
many heroic virtues ; his life was engaged in a nobler cause than that 
which incites the actions of many whom the world calls great ; and in 
his last moments he displayed the workings of a lofty spirit, which com- 
mands our admiration. 

If those who have devastated the earth to gratify their selfish ambi- 
tion or thirst of conquest, have historians to record their deeds, and poets 
to sing their praise, let us not withhold a token of applause to one who 
committed fewer wrongs, and during his life was a brave defender of 
his country. 
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FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF HANS VON SPEIGEL. 





WHERE the elm droops o’er the brook, 
In a sweet embowered nook, 
There I waste the summer day, 
Reading in some olden book, 
Romance quaint or poet’s lay. 
Through the roof of densest green 
Scarcely steals the sunlight in, 
Save to kiss some scented flower 
Blooming in this hidden bower. 


Nought care I for fame or gold, 
While sweet communion here I hold 
With wit and choicest sentiment, 
Mirth and sadness wisely blent: 
Nor ever does my heart grow cold, 
Though I leave the crowded street 
And hide me in this cool retreat, 
Where the city’s dust and hum, 
Toil and traffic, never come. 


If a-weary grows my eye 
Poring on the stainé ey 
Then the sweetest fancies lie, 
Suited or to youth or age ; 
Then I turn a welcome ear 
To the cuckoo’s warble clear, 
Or wood-robin’s modest note 
Gurgling from her mottled throat ; 
While she sits on some low tree, 
. And mocks the water’s melody. 


Friends have I that fear me not, 
In this still, secluded spot. 
The little dormouse knows me well, 
Darting from her hidden cell, 
And overhead, within her nest, 
The ring-dove smoothes her purple breast. 
The lonely partridge, bird of fear, 
Dreading not my presence near, 
From her dark and polished bill, 

Oe’r her dappled wing and side 

And her neck of ruffled om 
Lets the cooling water spill. 
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Here, from morn till sweeter night 
Glide the hours unheeded by, 
Till I mark day’s fading light 
And the soaring night-hawk’s cry: 
Homeward then, with loitering feet, 
Turn I from this bower sweet ; 
While the plaintive whip-poor-will 
Sorrows on the distant hill, 
And the stars and rising moon 
Bring apace night’s solemn noon. 
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Havana, September 1, 1844, 


My pear Frienp: I fear you have nearly given up all hope of hear- 
ing from me, notwithstanding my promise to supply you with true and 
detailed accounts of whatever I met with that could interest the Ameri- 
can public. But even now I must perhaps disappoint you. For the 

tesent at least I shall avoid as much as possible the subject of the 
late colored insurrection, which is the most interesting to you, and of 
which I suppose you are most anxious to hear. Still, I do not feel in- 
clined to go into a hasty and perhaps erroneous view of the case, although 
that is considered a slight fault with travellers. Leaving that part of 
my information for a future opportunity, when I shall be better able to 
judge of all the facts, you must allow me at present briefly to enume- 
rate what objects have thus far atiracted my attention ; adding such re- 
marks as the few moments I can command before starting for the estate 
of Don will permit. 

I was presented not long ago at the Tertulia of St. Cecilia, one of the 
three very respectable Philharmonic Societies, which are the constant 
resort of the fashionable world of Havana. By means of a small sti- 
pend the members of these communities are enabled to have concerts 
and two hours of dancing every week, which in a great measure take 
the place of the agreeable parties we enjoy so much at home. Of late 
complete operas have often been performed, altogether by amateurs. 
The Lucia di Lammermoor, the Pirata, and the Barbier de Seville 
have repeatedly called forth the applause of crowded audiences. In- 
deed we must admit that there is throughout this country a very general 
and delicate taste for music, which is not to be found in our colder re- 
gion. I do not however consider the higher latitude the sole cause of 
this difference. Where the genius of man is quelled, crushed, and 
forced from its natural channel, like the waters of the fountain it will 
rise to the level of its outlet in another. Take from American society 
the exciting interests of political ambition ; restrain their bold mercan. 
tile, manufacturing, and agricultural enterprise by unwise legislation ; 
shackle and repress their free spirit, and they would instinctively seek 
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other spheres of exertion, and consequently become greater proficients 
in the fine arts. Give free institutions to Italy, and her dazzling musi- 
cal superiority would gradually sink to an equality with the rest of the 
world. 

In most countries you would naturally conclude that by taking up a 
newspaper a correct knowledge of all the interesting events of the day 
might be obtained: not so here ; and the reason is to be found in the 
strict censorship exercised over the publication of the most trifling arti- 
cle, the grant depending upon the mere will of the censor. This state 
of the public press originates a conventional emphatic style of writing, 
which every body reads without surprise in all the periodicals of the city, 
and every body translates into the veritable meaning, as a matter of 
course. Toa foreigner, however, unaccustomed to this everlasting hy- 
perbole, extending its poetry and fiction to the most common acts of 
every-day life, it is difficult to get into the habit of translating. It is 
withal very important that the newspapers of the United States should 
be put on their guard ; for it often excites a smile with those who are 
here, to see the apparent or real candor which they exhibit in repeating 
the fairy dreams of the Cuban press. But we are occasionally amused 
with the efforts of some able writers, who give interest to the periodicals 
by an airy, delicate style, which though characterized by great enthu- 
siasm and warmth of feeling, vented in exaggerated expressions, is still 
pleasing to the reader. The editor of the ‘ Diario de Avisos,’ Don Ra- 
MON DE Pata, is a remarkable specimen of this kind; a distinguished 
literary character, and both as a poet and prose writer, excelling in that 
lively and graceful, I had almost said ethereal manner, for which the 
French are distinguished. His introductions to the periodical reports of 
the fashions, of the public amusements, and various little incidents which 
entertain the fashionable world, affect one almost like the perusal of an 
oriental tale. Lest you may think me urged by some undue influence 
of the moment, I make a translation of one of his hasty sketches, for 
your inspection : 


CHRONIQUE OF THE BON TON, 


THE WORLD'S CAPRICE: FASHIONABLE BELLES: THE POLEA, ETC. 


Wuo can oppose the swelling waves of this ocean we call the world? Who can explain its 
flows and ebbs, its caprices and changes? The scenes where the multitude was thronging yesterday ; 
where the melody of music filled the air, and the responsive tread of the dance was graceful and 
gay ; to-day are dumb and solitary, while the foaming tides pour along in other channels their 
waves of life, bustle and commotion. Yesterday Guanabacoa, to-day the Cerro, to-morrow Puentes 
Grandes. The chafing billows of youth, beauty, and hopeful life, roll in succession over every 
spot, and receive new strength from its impressions, its inspirations and its pleasures. Like 
flowers, torn from their stems, we are wafted onward in the tumult of its waters: we follow its 
course, and are tossed about, under an auspicious or ominous star, by those flows and ebbs, those 
caprices and changes. Votaries of the beau monde, we abandon ourselves to its guidance, and as 
long as youthful fancy preserves a single feather of its bright plumage, it directs its soaring flight 
to the regions of pleasure, luxury and taste. Far away from the realities of life, we search for the 
flowers of inspiration, to strew them around the altar of Love and Beauty. 

‘Love and Beauty! behold the great springs which move fancy and feeling; the divinities which 
govern the world of poetry and taste, to whom fashion consecrates its untiring homage. Each 
beauty has a day in which she wears the crown of empire, and may cast her eye over the sphere 
of her conquests with triumph and intoxicating contemplation of her power. Queens of beauty, 
come! the world of taste claims your presence. The streets of the Pareo are solitary, silent are 
the saloons of the societies. Where then shall we find the youthful Havanese, with the charm of 
her pale beauties, the voluptuous extacy of her contra-dances? Life dwells on Sunday ‘at the 
Avenue del Monte, the bowers of the Cerro, and Las Puentes ; and the select world, the youth d’ elit, 
is now and then to be found at the public Tertulias, except on occasion of private soirées, which, 
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en passant, have been this season unusually rare. It was last Tuesday that we enjoyed the first 
one. Ata house of high rank we meta select and refined assembly, and inhaled with the perfume 
of beauty, the sweet fragrance of friendship and intimacy. All in that mansion was flowers; the 
flowers of taste, harmony, elegance and beauty! There did we hear music in the veritable strain 
of sensibility which belongs to its most touching accents; we experienced the pleasure of the 
contra-dance with the raptures flowing from its tropical charms; and there at last did we witness, 
Oh, ye inquisitive fair! can ye divine wit ?— Tue Potka!—the renowned Polka — which has 
brought a universal dancing mania upon the world. Fain would we consecrate, in our chronicle- 
summary, the first pair who on this oceasion were crowned with Terpsichore’s wreath; fain 
announce to the public a triumph, which fear of offending must make a subject of delicate regard. 
The Polka, fair amateurs, the Polka combines and concentrates the graces and excellencies of 
all modes; the rapidity of the waltz, the exercise of the gallop, the grace of the cotillion, and the 
crowning merit of — novelty! Dance, then, we invite you, the Potka at all the balls, Let it triumph 
and reign this winter, and waltzes and gallops be forgotten.’ 


Thus much for Patma’s daily romance. In very many of his 
numbers, however, you will find interesting details of some of the 
economical subjects and events affecting the prosperity of the country ; 
wherein by his elaborate skill, exercised in such a manner as not to ex- 
cite the ever-wakeful suspicion of the officers or dependants of govern- 
ment, he contrives to impart substantial information. In looking over a 
number of the Diario de Avisos, for instance, I noticed the subject of 
the cultivation of tobacco, as compared with that of sugar, where the 
conclusion is, that the former is decidedly the most advantageous. 
The sum required to make an estate of twenty-five thousand boxes is 
supposed to be $163,000, and the annual advance or expenditure 
$11,700, amounting to $174, 700, which he considers the real capital 
employed, and on which he supposes the profit to be seven per cent. 
He contends that were this sum used in raising tobacco, which can 
be done with hired labor, it would yield a profit of sixty and a 
quarter per cent. Without claiming for the above statement absolute 
correctness, I believe that the cultivation of the tobacco plant in the 
districts of the Vuelta de Abajo, where it grows with that peculiar flavor 
to be met with no where else, is perhaps at this moment, and so long as 
fiscal exactions do not weigh it down, as they have many other sources 
of wealth and revenue in this Island, will be, a fruitful employment 
of capital, unattended by the risks usually accompanying most pursuits 
here. 

An investment in very high repute, at the present time, is that of the 
Regla Warehouses. ‘They are intended to hold all the sugar now 
entering the port of Havana, say five hundred thousand boxes, and all 
the coffee, etc., at so low a rate as to make it an object for all the 
planters to send their crops to them. The weight of the produce once 
taken, it is made to serve all purposes of any subsequent sale, at a 
trifling additional charge of storage, all parties saving thereby the 
necessary loss, wear, and expense of removal, we eighing, ete., the 
transfer being made perfect by the certificate of the acting director of 
the Company. The Company offer a much safer dépot, and con- 
sequently, the security of a large quantity of produce, as means of 
obtaining credit, is necessarily increased. The activity of the market 
will probably be greater when the expenses of receiving and stor- 
age are diminished; and purchases may be realized, without the 
trouble of providing other storage for the article. The company is 
moreover answerable for any damage incurred while in their buildings. 
It is supposed also that the Regla Warehouses will become the Planter’s 
VOL. XXIV¥. 58 
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Exchange, where they will meet, ascertain the state of the markets, 
and make their-contracts of purchase and sale, and so forth. It will 
certainly contribute to lower the cost of produce to the shipper, without 
depreciating its value in the hands of the planter: even the public or 
town revenue will be benefitted, since the use of carts in the city will 
be in a great measure unnecessary. The mud which now finds its 
way into the bay, from the incessant wear of the pavements, will no 
longer fill up the docks and channels of the port, the clearing of which, 
by machinery and boats, as now practised, is a source of constant ex- 

penditure. The wharves and streets will require much less repairing, 

and the city of Havana will become more quiet and comparatively safe 

to the foot-passenger. From what I have said, you will understand 

that the capital required to construct the Regla Warehouses is of no 

trifling amount, and you will of course be surprised to learn that after 
an insurrection so extended and fearful, there should be money in the 

country ready for investment in any stock, however profitable. There 
certainly has been a heavy amount drawn from the Island within the 
last year ; and the amount of capital which was formerly made pro- 
ductive by advances to the planters, and by other inland business, not 
now existing, is likewise great. The slave trade is becoming an odious 
traffic, which of course diminishes the number of slaves imported, 
since the owners of plantations begin to see in its continuance cause 
for well-founded and constant anxiety. These concurring circum- 
stances have no small share in creating the facilities which have placed 
the profitable and comparatively safe fund of the Regla Company at 
its disposal. 

It is to be hoped that the government of Spain will give a more posi- 
tive and liberal attention to Cuba, and that by abolishing the military 
system, which is ill adapted, where moral reforms are chiefly wanted, 
its fertile fields and immense woodlands will once more become the 
natural resort of foreign capital and emigration, and the late insurrec- 
tionary movements soon be forgotten. 

In the edicts which have been published in the late papers, by order 
of the Junta de Fomento, offering cash premiums to such as will com- 
ply with certain conditions specified in the system of agriculture and 
manufactures, and also to such as will import “and make landholders of 
a given number of emigrants, I should be particularly pleased to find 
the commencement of that more liberal and extended reform to which I 
have alluded. But should those edicts not have been dictated by the 
right spirit, and with a wise discernment of the peculiar circumstances 
and necessities of the country, it appears to me they will do more evil 
than good, at least as regards the question of substituting free labor, 
which is asserted by some to be utterly impracticable here. I will just 
sketch for you the outlines of the programme, add a few remarks, and 
‘have done’ for this time. 

Ist. A premium of $12,000 is offered to the first owners of Hacien- 
das* not yet distributed, who shall in the years 1845, 1846 and/1847, 











* Tue Haciendas is a alia term, denoting originally two leagues of ground, measured in a circle 
froma given centre. Incase of conflicting grants, the oldest grant swallows the younger, or as much 
of it as is necessary; so that by the term one cannot understand any positive quantity of land. 
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establish on their lands, at least fifty white families, each composed of 
at least one married pair, and owning in fee lots of a cavalrie (thirty- 
three acres) of land, possessing huts and animals, and having part of 

the premises under cultivation. 

2np. A premium of $6,000 to the three first sugar-estate owners 
who in the years 1845, 1846 and 1847, shall present twenty-five white 
families, composing at least one married pair, who are to be established 
on a sugar estate, each family owning half a cavalrie, and having a 7 
standing contract to sell to the owner of the estate the cane which will 
be planted on half of the colonists’ land. 

3rp. A premium of $20,000, payable in yearly instalments of $2,000, 
to the first individual who in the years 1845, 1846 and 1847, shall 
establish a sugar estate where the cultivation of the cane shall be car- 
ried on by thirty white families, composed of at least one married pair, 
each of which shall possess in fee at least one cavalrie ; and where the 
manufacture of sugar shall be carried on in trains by the vacuum method, 
and where all the labor of every kind shall be performed by white 
hands, no colored person to be admitted, even for domestic services. 

And lastly, where the whole production shall amount to 45,000 arrobes* 
of sugar. Whenever the aspirant to this premium fails in any one of 
the conditions required, he forfeits the instalments not already paid. 

4tH. A premium of $6,000 to any person who shall present in the 
year 1846 a complete train to manufacture the cane-juice into sugar 
by the vacuum method, every piece of which shall have been constructed 
on the island. 

5TH. A premium of $6,000 to any person who shall in the year . 
1846, present a complete apparatus to purge by the vacuum method, 
which shall be constructed on the island, under the inspection of a com- 
mittee of the board, and which shall in twenty-four hours after the 
syrup shall be drawn from the kettles, give a result not below one-half 
white and the other half brown, ina whole crop of 45,000 arrobes. 

The remaining premiums are intended to encourage the use of the 
American plough, the cultivation of the trifolium, the cedar, pine and 
other trees, the bean used in the Louisiana plantations, the raising of 
horses, cows and hens of foreign breed, and the renewal of the cane of 
Otaheite. f 

It is obvious to all who have given some attention to the general prin- 
ciples of government, that nothing is more difficult, and more fraught 
with danger to the sources of wealth, than legislative interference with 
the course of industry. Where the laws made with such a view have 
a practical application, it is generally found that the more precise plan 
marked out by legal or fiscal enactments is the most prejudicial to the 
interests of the country at large. The celebrated Spanish jurisconsult 
JovELLANos, in his agrarian law, has shown the truth of this proposition 
more strikingly than any writer with whom I am acquainted. But 
where, as in the present instance, the resolves of the body will have 
only an indirect and partial influence, though they may not bring about 
greater evils than now exist in the island, they may lull the fears which 
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* AN arrobe is twenty-five pounds. 
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have given rise to the present programme, by propagating the belief 
that all has been done which is at this time possible. No government 
or society should undertake to direct industry by the sole stimulus of a 
premium, If unsupported by other auxiliaries, and the undertaking be 
not profitable of itself, the intended encouragement will produce few and 
isolated attempts, without bearing upon the general good, or perhaps die 
away and disappear, as soon as the momentary impulse has passed. The 
same body now offering the premiums have in more than one instance 
examined the general causes which prevent the increase of white popu- 
lation, and their views are correct, although not so freely expressed as 
they would be if not given under the restraint to which all bodies as 
well as individuals are subjected here. Heavy taxation of the necessa- 
ries of living, the exclusive military and exceptional systems, unknown 
in the islands’ more propitious days, the corrupt, expensive, and disorderly 
administration of justice, and the difficult acquisition of land, have thus 
far had as much influence upon the increase of the white population, as 
the terror lately inspired by the insurrection itself, and the ill-judged 
persecution which succeeded it, will exert hereafter. Iam aware, how- 
ever, that even giving the individuals called to the junta credit for the 
most enlightened and independent views, it would not be in their power 
to express their opinions freely, much less to obtain the passage of reso- 
lutions not previously and specially approved of by the Captain-General 
himself. My only regret is, that in using the slight means they may 
accidentally have of influencing the measures of government they may 
neglect altogether more important changes required in the economical 
and moral condition of the country; giving their attention exclusively 
to the premiums, which by themselves are utterly useless. Does the 
government really mean to favor the introduction of white emigrants ? 
Will the indefinite responsibilities and expenses of landing a foreigner 
be done away with? ‘Will any of the liberal views which Spain tried 
successfully to put in operation thirty years ago, in favor of white emi- 
gration, find favor with the present administration of Cuba? Above all, 
will the slave-trade cease ? 

With these few preliminary remarks, I will proceed to examine briefly 
the general character of the premiums offered. 

To the first I make but a single objection ; namely, that it is obtaina- 
ble only by the owners of Haciendas, who may think twelve thousand 
dollars an inadequate compensation for the distribution of such large 
tracts of land, and the additional trouble of procuring the required 
number of families; and whose lands, being far removed from the centre 
of cultivation, would not have an influence so beneficial as if in or near 
that part of the country which is in a high state of improvement. 

As to the second, considering the low price of colored labor, the gene- 
ral prejudice against a change to free labor to be contended with, and 
the diffiulties of introducing the whites, arising from the several causes 

before enumerated, I disapprove of it, as altogether inadequate to the 
great object in view, both as regards the number and amount of the 
premiums. 

As to the third, I was at first almost inclined to believe the express object 
of its conditions was to make it utterly unobtainable by anyone. At any 
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rate, very few will strive for it, and it will consequently be equally use- 


less for general purposes. 


In the first place, the sum of $20,000, though 


large in the aggregate, is payable in ten years, in equal annual instal- 


ments; a condition which materially reduces its value. 


You are 


required for this to carry on the cultivation of the cane by thirty white 


families. 


This is of itself a great undertaking. 


Should you however 


accomplish the most difficult part of the undertaking, and happen not to 
have thirty married couples, you forfeit the sum. These families must 
each own a precise quantity of land, and if they transfer it among them- 
selves, may keep you in constant anxiety about their private doings. 
You must of course sell the land on credit, and either subject the pur- 
chasers to a continued contract for planting and selling your cane, 
which will necessarily impair their personal rights, or run the risk of 


having no cane to grind. 


As if these obstacles were not sufficiently 


great, it is farther required that the very expensive vacuum method, 
which of itself will cost some $35,000, shall also be employed ; that 
forty-five thousand arrobes of sugar be manufactured, and no colored 


person to be employed for even domestic purposes. 


It is moreover added, 


that if any of these terms be not complied with, the instalment shall be 


discontinued, without adverting to the cause of the failure. 


The fourth and fifth premiums are equally absurd and useless. The 
trains of Derosne and Cail, in whatever manner modified, and however 


reduced in price, are very expensive. 


Still more so, and to an almost 


insurmountable degree, are the manufacturing establishments required 


to construct them. 


To erect such buildings and make such deli- 


cate machinery in a country like this, where mechanical skill is so 
dear, demands a very large capital, and a very extensive market for the 


disposal of the manufacture. 


to be found even in Europe or the United States. 
principles of political economy, is it right to force the industry of the 


country from its more natural direction ? 
making a manufacturing country of Cuba ? 


Such establishments are not frequently 
But upon the plainest 


Is it not absurd to think of 
Were it possible success- 


fully to effect such a result, it must be accomplished by effectually des- 
troying the mutual exchange of Northern manufactures and the agri- 
cultural productions of this island. Would not a due regard to the 
wants of Cuba suggest some plan like the following as the most judi- 
cious course: to reward abundantly the first thirty planters who shall 
present from their several estates forty-five thousand arrobes of sugar, 
the produce of one year, cultivated and manufactured by white hands 


exclusively, without requiring further details. 


For instance, were 


each planter entitled to the reward to receive $30,000 in yearly instal- 
ments of 3 to $5,000, it would not drain the abundant resources of 
the board, and the distribution of the premiums would undoubtedly fix 
the date of the country’s salvation from its present dubious and danger- 


ous situation. 


Nothing, withal, can be more singular than the total 


neglect of the favorable occasion for encouraging the establishment of a 


white population which the cultivation of tobacco presents. 
no exceptionable, hard, or night labor. 


It requires 


With negro labor it is a profita- 


ble business, very extensive, and still extending, and should by all 


means be carried on by white hands. 





The junta seem to fear the in. 
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crease of the white population by any means, and to approve of those 
only which are attended with obstacles. 

In former and recent resolutions of the board, projects for increasing 
the white population have been proposed, of a character that makes one 
doubt whether they did really mean to encourage it or not. It was at 
first thought necessary that the common laborer, imported and contrac- 
ted for, should come from Spain, and not be solely paid by a salary, but 
in whatever establishment he might be employed, should receive a share 
(not defined in its amount,) of the profits of the concern. It was sub- 
sequently decided, that the junta should pay the passage of such as 
should be imported, in conformity with a contract wherein country or 
city laborers were to be brought, of a given age and size, healthy, robust, 
of good morals, and with no literary or forensic inclinations. These 
men the board engaged to feed, furnishing each daily with sixteen 
ounces of bread; eight of fresh meat without bones ; eight of Spanish 
beans on Sundays, Mondays and Tuesdays; eight of rice on Wednes- 
days and Thursdays; eight of small beans on Fridays and Saturdays ; 
four pounds of lard, four pounds of coffee, and four pounds of sugar, two 
of salt, for every one hundred portions ; seven arrobes of wood, and a 
sufficient quantity of garlic and red pepper to season the food. Now 
as these contracts were to be fulfilled ultimately by the planters or 
manufacturers, who were to take them voluntarily off the hands of the 
board, it is easy to see that such an abundant table, so particularly 
described, would effectually prevent the adoption of this plan, and con- 
sequently the extension of its useful influence throughout the island. 
The craving wish to legislate, and to crowd enactments with minute 
and comparatively unimportant particulars ; the lack of liberal views, 
and the ambition to control the social and moral world ; are the legiti- 
mate weaknesses of government agents, in a country subject to a strong 
military rule. 

Though endeavoring not to meddle with grave topics, I have been oc- 


casionally carried by the nature of my subjects upon the very grounds I. 


wished to avoid. Do not conclude, however, from my remarks, that I 
consider the condition of the island entirely hopeless. I believe, as I 
have before observed, that the Spanish government will soon perceive 
the necessity of more judicious measures, and the impolicy of a despotic 
system, which, however honest may be its chief, can in no circum. 
stances, in our day, produce other than baneful results. 
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OMNIBUS DRIVERS. 


Wauat injury they suffer! what 
Opprobrium they inherit! 

Unconscionable cal] them not; 
Their conscience is their merit. 

*T were well if they, at anger’s beck, 
Who load them with detractions, 
Possessed like them an inward check 
Upon their outward actions. 
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WHAT ARE BUBBLES? 





BY SUSAN PINDAR. 





*Wnuat are bubbles?’ asked a child, Scatter a delusive ones 
Gazing with bewildered eyes Like bubbles sparkling in the sun, 
On the spheres of fairy form, Are only bright when shone upon. 


Glittering with the rainbow’s dyes: 
‘ They seem to sail so gaily on, 


Yet when I grasp them they are gone!” Fume, enlilion, te Guights 


We have longed for years to clasp, 
Won at length through toil and strife, 


What are bubbles ?— careless boy, Perish in our eager grasp: 

Thou hast asked a question rife Grief and gladaess — pleasures, troubles, 
With stern meaning, deeply traced All alike are empty bubbles! 

On the varied page of life. 

And a voice with sadness fraught, Life ’s a bubble, bright and brief, 


Answers from the cells of thought : And its ever-changing dyes 


With a purer brilliance glow 


Hopes are bubbles, born to burst, As it mounts toward the skies ; 
When their hues the brightest seem ; Till wafted on Time’s passing breath 
And the joys that o’er our path *T is shattered by the touch of death. 


REMINISCENCES OF A DARTMOOR PRISONER. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


Amone the prisoners at Dartmoor were several Irishmen, who had 
been in the United States’ service as soldiers. They were captured in 
Canada, sent to Halifax, and from thence to England, to await their 
trial for being taken in arms against Great Britain. They were con- 
fined with the other prisoners at the Dépét, and had the same fare, but 
were given to understand that a court-martial would soon be convened, 
that no favor would be shown them, and that they had better prepare 
for the worst. This was repeated to them every few weeks, and word 
was frequently sent in that they must expect to be summoned the next 
morning by day-break. For several months this was continued, I pre- 
sume for no other purpose than to harass and perplex them; for they 
were eventually suffered to return with the other prisoners, without be- 
ing brought to trial. ‘They were a jovial set; and notwithstanding the 
continued annoyance they underwent, they were true to their national 
character ; full of joke and mirth, song and story ; varied by an occa- 
sional black eye or broken nose. 

In such a multitude it may easily be supposed that there was a great 
diversity of feeling and disposition. There were the moody and the 
mirthful, the silent and the boisterous, the knave and his unsuspecting 
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victim ; ‘black spirits and white, blue spirits and gray.’ There were 
seamen of all grades, from the boy just off his first cruise as a priva- 
teersman, to the old ‘ Forecastle Jack,’ with his quid in his cheek, his 
strongly-marked weather-beaten countenance, and grave and resolute 
demeanor ; the characteristic of the ‘ancient mariner’ when in a medi- 
tative mood: but when he is engaged in conversation, or as he terms it, 
has a ‘yarn on the stretch,’ his countenance brightens ; his stern eye 
beams with intelligence as his mind expands with his subject ; he be- 
comes animated, and stands before you a different being from what he 
appeared a few moments before. Knavery, as I have remarked, had 
also its representatives among us. One day as I was taking my usual 
rambles through the different prisons, I was accosted by one of the in- 
mates, who asked my opinion of a five-pound note which he held in his 
hand. As I was not on intimate terms with money, I told him I was 
not able to vouch for its character; but as my principle was to speak 
ill of no one, I felt inclined to think well of it. It was however a well- 
executed counterfeit. On another occasion, on entering one of the pri- 
sons, I was assailed by a shower of spurious shillings, which some per- 
son had inadvertently let fall from one of the upper stories. I was told 
that the paper currency was of domestic origin; but touching the spe- 
cie, I could get no information. It may have been put into the hands 
of some of the ‘ capitalists’ within by some knowing one outside, to be 
circulated among the country people on market days. 

It was now mid-winter, and it was generally understood that the United 
States and Great Britain had appointed ministers to negotiate terms of 
peace. ‘The prisoners were all looking with intense anxiety for the 
hour of their release, that they might once more return to their long-for- 
saken homes and friends. Many could hardly sleep, or persuade them- 
selves that the treaty was not signed, so completely had this idea taken 
possession of their minds. One of our mess one night insisted upon it 
that he distinctly heard one of the guard utter the cry of ‘ peace ;’ and 
although no one but himself pretended to hear it, he easily found many 
ready to believe it, so strong were their hopes ; and some went so far as 
to spend the little money they had hoarded with miserly care and self- 
denial, that they might celebrate the joyful event with becoming spirit. 
But when days and weeks had passed without bringing the glad tidings, 
their disappointment knew no bounds, and they sank to the lowest state 
of despondency. The alternate hopes and fears to which they were 
subjected created a restless and feverish excitement among them, which 
they were wholly unable to control. They gradually neglected their 
employments and amusements, and the one only theme took possession 
of their minds. 

At length the long-desired news arrived. Extravagant joy now 
took the place of abject despondency ; not a chest that was not exami- 
ned, nor a pocket that was not turned inside ont, to raise funds to vie 
with each other in honoring the great event. At night the building in 
which I was confined exhibited within one blaze of light; for every 
one who could procure a candle divided it with those who could not, 

and by this means every post throughout the establishment was decora- 
ted with six or eight pieces of burning candles. The mirth and revelry 
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knew no bounds. ‘The prisoners feasted, and drank, and danced, with- 
out ceasing. ‘There was no sleep that night. It was amusing to see 
the rueful faces of the revellers when they learned that the report was 
false. ‘Two of my mess-mates had given way to the temptation ; and I 
shared with them the good things which I had; that is to say, a good 
supper, topped off with a mug of beer, which was allowed to be brought 
in at all times. From this time forth, all was hubbub and confusion, 
occasioned by the preparations for leaving. Many in the ardor of their 
feelings forgot that the treaty of peace had yet to be ratified at Wash- 
ington City, and that it would take a month or two, at that season of the 
year, to go and return. 

About this time came the news of the great victory at New-Orleans: 
this reitinimated the captives, and occupied their minds for several days. 
The daily expectation of leaving the Dépét had suspended all mechani- 
cal employments; and the police, which had been established at an 
early period by themselves, for mutual protection and good order, began 
now to lose its influence: theft, gambling, and licentiousness soon got 
the ascendency ; and what still farther augmented the discontent was, 
that about this time a small stipend of about six shillings and eight-pence, 
which had been allowed by our government monthly, for soap, tobacco, 
or for whatever purpose they chose to apply it, became due, and their 
anger rose to the highest pitch when they learned that it was Mr. 
Beasly’s intention to withhold it altogether ; an assumption of a respon- 
sibility which he was not entitled toassume. This with his former con- 
duct caused the hitherto smothered discontent to break forth. The pri- 
soners procured an old suit of clothes, of which they formed an effigy of 
Mr. Beasly, and trying him before Judge Lynch’s court, he was found 
guilty of divers misdemeanors, and sentenced to be hung and afterward 
burnt; which sentence was carried into execution by those appointed 
for the purpose. 

At length, about the middle of March, intelligence was received of the 
ratification of peace ; and although the joy was as great as when the 
news was first heard, it was not manifested with the same outward ap- 
pearances, for the want of means, the money having been nearly all spent 
on the former occasion. From this time forward the captives were not 
so strictly guarded: the yards were thrown open in common through 
the day, and they were permitted to take such exercise and engage in 
such amusements as were consistent, until arrangements could be made 
for their return home. 

One morning, at the usual time of serving out the provisions, it was 
announced that there was no bread, and that ship-biscuit must be sub- 
stituted. This met with decided opposition ; the prisoners were deter- 
mined not to be imposed upon by the contractors and agents, nor to allow 
them to palm upon them the damaged remnant of ship’s bread which 
they had on hand, in lieu of the usual kind. They were informed that 
there was no other, and that they must take that or none. They re- 
mained without bread all that day, but toward night they grew rest- 
less. At night-fall they became ‘like a raging tempest.’ From some 
cause, which I never heard accounted for, the prison doors had been 
left open, and the inmates had free access to the yards, where a great 
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number had assembled, giving vent to their feelings in curses loud and 
deep. All at once, and as with one mind, they made a rush toward the 
market-square, where the provision stores were situated. In an instant 
the ponderous gates and massive iron barriers were prostrated: then 
seizing the bread, which had probably lain there during the whole day, 
they quietly returned to the prisons, and suffered themselves to be locked 
in as usual. They then divided the bread, and partook of their scanty 
fare, the only food which had passed their lips for the space of thirty- 
six hours or more. I never before or since saw the old proverb real- 
ized, that ‘ Hunger will break through stone walls;’ in this case it was 
literally breaking through walls of iron. Ifthe prisoners had been de- 
sirous of escaping, they certainly had at that time a fair opportunity ; 
for I did not hear of the slightest resistance being made to them by any 
one; and another and a less effort would have put them in possession of 
the arms. It was said that Captain SHorTLanp was absent at the time ; 
I think this very probable, for if he had been present blood would have 
been shed. It was reported that on his return, learning what had taken 
place, he became frantic with rage. I have no doubt of it; for threats 
which were then uttered were terribly fulfilled but a few weeks after- 
ward. 

Time wore tediously on, appearing tenfold longer in proportion to the 
growing impatience of confinement, which seemed so uselessly pro- 
longed. As the season advanced, the weather became more temperate ; 
and the sun seemed to coquet with the earth, in occasional glimpses 
through the thick veil of fog which enveloped that dreary waste ; and 
the prisoners embraced the opportunity of enjoying her smiles. At this 
time they were allowed to do pretty much as they pleased; indeed, they 
were scarcely considered as prisoners, being only confined at night, and 
having the free scope of the yards during the day. They appeared 
merely to be kept together, until arrangements could be made for their 
embarkation for the United States. 


On the sixth day of April, 1815, the sun broke forth with unusual » 


splendor. A warm, gentle breeze dispersed the heavy pall of vapor 
which had enveloped the place during the winter; and it appeared as 
though all nature smiled, to make glad the heart of the poor captive. 
All that day the yard was thronged, and faces were lighted up with 
joy, hope, and peace, that had long been worn and furrowed with care. 
The sick and feeble came forth to enjoy the air; the hale and the 
strong were there ; the youth of fourteen, and the gray-headed man of 
sixty, were there; some amusing themselves at various games: some 
wrestling, some walking, and meditating upon their homes, wives, 
children, and friends, whém they hoped soon to see, after a separation 
of many years. Tears filled their eyes, and sobs choked their utter- 
ance, as they conversed together upon their anticipated happiness. ‘The 
day was spent as in a happy dream. 

Late in the afternoon, a small party was engaged in a game of ball, 
in the upper part of the yards of prisons Nos. 5, 6, and 7, and near the 
wall separating them from the soldiers’ quarters. During their play, 
the ball was sometimes knocked over the wall, which was as often 
thrown back by some one of the guard who was not then on duty. 
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At length, becoming tired of returning the ball, the amusement was at 
anend. ‘They then threatened, if the ball was not returned, that they 
would break through and get it. Receiving no answer, they proceeded 
at once to put their threat into execution ; and with their knives soon 
succeeded in making a small breach. By this time it was nearly dark, 
and most of the prisoners had retired to their quarters, it being about 
their usual supper time : a few remained in the lower part of the yard, 
walking and conversing together, enjoying the tranquillity: of the 
evening ; and some dozen or two continued around the hole which 
had been made in the wall. 

I was within the building, standing by a window, when a person 
who had just come in, observed, ‘ There will be trouble soon, caused 
by that break in the wall.’ This was the first intimation conveyed of 
the occurrence; myself and a large majority of the prisoners were 
totally ignorant of it up to this time. While conversing, we heard the 
report of fire-arms, and looking out, we beheld the walls lined with 
soldiers, and down in the yard, saw the prisoners closely pursued by a 
platoon of soldiers at a charge speed, led on by Shortland. All was now 
in the utmost confusion. It was discovered that the monster Shortland, 
in order to ‘make surety doubly sure,’ had unobserved closed all the 
doors but one, of each prison. The long-threatened storm had now 
burst upon them in all its fury. On the first alarm, many of those 
within rushed out to learn the cause, by which means the only en- 
trance was for a time blocked up; and those outside, finding escape 
cut off at the closed doors, hastened to that which was open, closely 
pursued by the soldiers, who used their bayonets without mercy ; they 
suffered severely at the same time from a cross-fire from those stationed 
on the walls. ‘The scene now baffled description. The fugitives, in 
their haste to get under shelter, were met by those coming out, by 
which means they were for a time exposed in a body to the balls and 
bayonets of Shortland and his mercenaries. At length they all got in, 
dragging with them at the same time several of the killed and wounded 
of their comrades. ‘The door was then closed and secured, and Short- 
land and his heroes retired. 

It would be impossible to give a correct description of the scene 
which now presented itself. On the floor opposite where I messed lay 
a handsome youth, of about fifteen years of age, stiff, and cold as 
marble, pierced through the heart by a bayonet. A few yards farther 
on, lay another: a ball had entered his forehead, and passed out at 
the back of his head. I examined the spot the next morning, and saw 
part of his brains which had been dashed against the wall nearly 
opposite the prison door. Among the wounded, who were brought 
in by their comrades, was one with a wound in the shoulder; another 
with his thigh broken; another had a most miraculous escape with 
his life ; a musket ball had passed through his mouth from side to side, 
taking out nearly the whole of, his teeth. I saw him after he had got 
well: he could take no food except with aspoon. It was several days 
before the full extent of the mischief was known, when it was ascer- 
tained that the amount was seven killed, and fifty wounded, some of 
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them severely. The accompanying engraving will afford a correct 


idea of the several prisons, and the scene which I have endeavored to 
describe : 
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No language can depict the deep, burning feeling of hatred and 
indignation which now broke forth in bitter execrations from the sur- 
vivors. If they could have obtained arms of any kind, dreadful would 
have been the retaliation! In about an hour a litter was sent in, and 
the dead and wounded were taken to the Hospital. Not an eye was 
closed that night. Some gave vent to their feelings by threats and 
exclamations, others brooded over their wrongs in silence. Alas! who 
can tell what a day may bring forth! Who could have believed 
that a morning of so fair a promise would close in blood and sorrow ? 
Who could have imagined that a body of unarmed men, in time of 
peace, in charge of ‘one of the most enlightened and christian nations 
on the earth,’ would be most foully and cowardly butchered in cold 
blood? Would that this were the only blot upon the history of that 
arrogant nation; that ‘champion of the civil and religious liberty of 
the world!’ When this brutal transaction became rumored abroad, it 
was scarcely believed for a time; but when it was confirmed, astonish- 
ment at the atrocity of the deed bewildered the minds of the people, 
and they exclaimed, ‘Can such things be? To allay the public ex- 
citement, and attempt a justification of their proceedings, a court of 
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inquiry was called ; and Mr. Cuartes Kine was appointed to act in 
behalf of the Americans. He was then a very young man, and from 
want of experience, could not reasonably be expected to be as com- 
petent as an older person for the investigation of so grave and impor- 
tant a transaction. It was easy to forsee the result, surrounded as he 
was by old and interested veterans in intrigue and diplomacy. Capt. 
Shortland was acquitted, on the ground, first, that he was justifiable, in 
consequence of an attempt on the part of the prisoners to break out; 
secondly, that he did not give the order to fire, and therefore was not 
guilty. 

The idea that the prisoners wished to escape, was preposterous. They 
had no inducement to do so, as they well knew that they were merely 
waiting for arrangements to be completed to send them home. If it 
had been their wish, they had a fair opportunity about a fortnight before, 
when they seized upon the bread. If it had been their intention, at 
the present time, there would have been some mutual understanding, 
some preconcerted plan ; instead of which, the breaking of the wall was 
known only to the few who were foolishly engaged in it; the great 
body of the prisoners being at the time within the prisons, with the 
exception of the few who were conversing and walking at the lower 
end of the yard, all of whom knew nothing of the affair; and beside 
all this, the whole difficulty originated in the yard enclosing Nos. 5, 6, 
and 7 prisons; the inmates of the other four knowing nothing of the 
transaction, until they were assailed by the soldiers, and made to 
suffer equally with the others. As to the supposition that the soldiers 
commenced firing without orders, who does not know that the strict 
discipline enforced in the military of Great-Britain, at all times, for- 
bade for an instant such an absurd idea? Indeed, had the soldiers been 
possessed of the demoniac spirit of their leader, the havoc would have 
been threefold greater than it was; for it was evident that they must 
have generally fired very low, or over their heads, to have caused so 
many wounded and so few killed. 

It would be difficult to account for the motive which actuated Capt. 
Shortland, in his conduct toward the prisoners, unless it was from his 
having been many years in the British navy, and having belonged to 
the class termed the ‘old school ;’ possessing all the coarse brutality 
of that early period of the English service ; tyrannical and overbearing 
to those under his command, and servile to his superiors. There is but 
little doubt that the repeated reverses of his countrymen on their favorite 
element, the ocean, and the finale of the contest in the decisive victory 
at New-Orleans, rankled in his bosom; and the affair of the bread, and 
the breach in the wall, served him as a pretext for his unnecessary 
and brutal act. 


LINES WRITTEN UNDER A PORTRAIT. 


Wuart I was, is passed by; 
What I am, away doth fly; 

What I sHALL BE, none doth see; 
Yet in THAT my beauties be. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Nortu-Amertcan Review. Number CXXV. October, 1844. pp.255. Boston: Or1s, Broap- 
ERS AND Company. New-York: C.S. Francis anD COMPANY. 


A vanious and interesting number of a publication whose out-goings we hope long to be 
able to greet. The oldest Review in the United States, and by general consent the best, 
it deserves, and we trust receives, a wide and cordial reception at the hands of American 
readers. There are nine articles in the present issue, the last including a cluster of brief 
literary notices. Of these we have as yet found leisure to peruse only five or six with such 
attention as to qualify us to speak of their merits. The first paper is upon the ‘ American 
Loyalists,’ a class of persons somewhat various in kind,and more numerous by far, we are 
inclined to think, than most readers are aware of. The opponents of the Revolution were 
powerful in all the thirteen colonies. They abounded in New-England; this State was 
their strong-hold ; and in the Carolinas they were as numerous as here. The inhabitants 
of Charleston and its vicinity, as a body, ‘ preferred that both the American army and the 
city should fall into British hands.’ They ‘ flocked to the royal standard by hundreds, and 
bound their necks to the yoke of colonial vassalage.’ An honorable loyalist, ‘a victim to 
conscience,’ it would seem was not always the character sustained by this class: 


‘WHEREVER there was defection, conspiracy, or treason, there were to be seen the stealthy foot- 
steps of the Loyalists. They were connected with the plot to seize, and, as we believed, to assassi- 
nate, WASHINGTON and some of his pien officers, and with the plan to destroy Albdny, An 
adherent of the king, and a relative of Nathan Hale, recognized him while on his perilous service, 
and betrayed him to an ignominous death without atrial. A Tory, who had been in the employment 
of General Silliman, led the band that took him prisoner. In the capture of General Wadsworth, a 
Tory was the chief instrument. The loyalist colonel, Beverly Robinson, figures conspicuously in the 
real or supposed scheme of the Whig leaders of Vermont to resume their allegiance to the crown, 
and in the treason of Arnold. Arnold might not have fallen, possibly, had he never had Tory con- 
nections in his commercial adventures ; had he not found so many associates among the Loyalists of 
Philadelphia; and had he not married a lady whose sympathies were with the royal cause, and who 
had been flattered and admired by the officers of the British army. Inthe plot to attack Falmouth 
from Castine, the British troops were to do all the open fighting, the Tories all the mean and infamous 
work. Those who hovered in the vicinity of Washington’s camp at Valley Forge, when his soldiers 
had neither food nor clothing, to induce and aid desertions, were Americans. On the revolt of the 
troops of Pennsylvania, another opportunity occurred for tampering with Whig integrity; but the 
Tory emissaries were delivered up by the men whom they were sent to seduce, and were hung with- 
out ceremony or delay. * 

‘ Before the last named event, however, the Loyalists had played their last card ; we allude to the 
failure of the British commissioners to effect a reconciliation, which was decisive of the final issue of 
the contest. While these commissioners were about their master’s work, both parties seem to have 
felt that the important hour which was to determine their destiny had come, and both used their pens 
and tongues to the utmost of their ability. Ifthe terms of accommodation were accepted, the Whigs 
would be, at best, only pardoned rebels ; while their opponents, riding rough-shod over them, would 
enjoy all that a grateful sovereign could bestow. The attempt —through the wife of a Loyalist — to 
bribe a member of Congress, by the offer of a fortune in money, and the best colonial office which 
the king had at his disposal, to aid in uniting the colonies to the mother country again, proved of in- 
calculable service in recalling the doubting and irresolute to a sense of duty. The noble answer of 
REED, ‘Iam not worth purchasing; but, such as I am, the King of Great Britain is not rich enough to 
buy me,’ was repeated from mouth to mouth; and from the hour he uttered it, the Whigs had won, 
and the Tories had lost, the control of a future empire. Henceforth, for ever, the annals of America 
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were to contain honorable mention of ‘ rebel’ names, and the high office of ruling the western hemis- 
phere was to devolve upon ‘new families,’ 


The entire article is replete with interest, and evinces elaborate historical research. ‘ Land- 
scape Gardening’ is the title of the second paper; and the subject, with its appropriate be- 
longings, is treated in a pleasant and masterly style. The writer seems familiar with his 
theme ; and there are evidences, we think, that it is to his pen that the public were in- 
debted for the article upon ‘ Architecture in the United States,’ in the number of the 
‘ North-American’ for the July quarter. Handsome and well-deserved tributes are paid to 
Mr. Down1ine of Newburgh, whose writings on landscape-gardening have been productive 
of great, and will be productive of still greater good, in this ‘great country.’ A new and 
improved edition of his work, it may not be amiss to add here, has recently been issued by 
his publishers, Messrs. WILEY AND Putnam. ‘The paper on the ‘ Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb’ we have not found leisure to read. ‘ WorpswortTn’s Poetical Works’ are, in 
the succeeding article, reviewed by one who has a heart to feel and taste to discriminate 
the tenderness and simple beauties of the poet ; while at the same time he points out with 
candor and condemns with justice those faults which have had no small influence, we can 
well believe, in deterring many redders from extending their acquaintance with some of 
the most delightful poetry in the English language. The perusal of the article on the ‘ Life 
and Correspondence of Dr. ARNOLD’ we have postponed to ‘a more convenient season.’ 
Toa very interesting paper upon ‘ The Founder of the Jesuits’ we shall endeavor hereafter 
more particularly to refer; meantime, we commend it to the attention of our readers. 
Mrs. ( not the Miss ) Sepewicx’s ‘ Alida, or Town and Country,’ forms the theme of the 
next article. The work is commended with a friendly warmth, and very long extracts are 
made from its pages. One of the very best papers in the number is that on Spars’ ‘ Life 
and Works of Dr. FRANKLIN.’ It well deserves the liberal space which it occupies and 
illuminates in the Review; for it involves themes and narrates events of the deepest inte- 
rest to every lover of his country,and the men who have conferred glory upon her annals. 
Among the ‘ Critical Notices’ we find one of Mr. Street’s poetical volume, ‘ Drawings 
and Tintings.’ The reviewer agrees with us, we perceive, in considering the title an infe- 
licitous one. It almost compelled him, he tells us, ‘to shut up the book, without reading a 
single page.’ ‘ Mr. WILLIs,’ he adds, ‘ began these finical titles in his ‘ Pencillings by the 
Way;;’ and since that unfortunate titular whim made its appearance, every puny poetas- 
ter and proser has felt himself called upon to mimic the affected metamorphosis of present 
participles into common — quite too common—nouns.’ The notice of Mr. Street com- 
mences with the declaration, ‘ Nodoubt Mr. StREErT is a poet; he has the imagination and 
the faculty divine ;? and with this admission, the reviewer proceeds to criticise his author’s 
performances; and in subsequent remarks and extracts, devotes himself entirely to the busi- 
ness of proving that the high praise he had bestowed was either insincere or undeserved. 
Much that he says of Mr. Srreet’s ‘ high-pressure language and thoughts,’ in certain of 
his performances, is undoubtedly true, and the poet may and probably will be improved by 
it; but amidst all his illustrations of Mr. Srreet’s defects of style, had the critic no room 
to cite examples of an opposite character? Those faithful transcripts of Nature, in which 
her minutest lineaments are copied, and for which Mr. Street is preéminent, were they 
not worthy of mention, in connection with the unrelieved censure that is rained upon him? 
It requires a true poet, perhaps, to appreciate these things. Mr. Bryant, unquestionably 
the very first of American poets, has often copied Mr. Srngrr’s daguerreotype pictures of 
nature from these pages with high and unqualified commendation ; and praise from so com- 
petent a source must outweigh with Mr. Street a whole quarto of studied severity. No 
one who has ever lived in the country, and who has an eye to see and a heart to feel the 
beauties of Nature, can fail to perceive Mr. SrrEEt’s great merit as a limner of her charms. 
However, the public do appreciate it. ‘ All readers — thank Heaven, and that best and 
rarest of all senses called common sense —all readers are not critical.’ There are still 
some who are willing to be pleased and thankful for being pleased; and who do not think 
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it necessary that they should be able to parse their pleasure, like a lesson, and give a rule 
or a reason why they are pleased,or why they ought notto be pleased. This is a consola- 
tion, of which no individual opinion, however adverse, no criticism, however savage, can 
deprive Mr. Street; and it will have an influence also with his many admirers. 


Neat’s History OF THE PuRITANS, OR PROTESTANT NONCONFORMISTS: from the Reformation in 
1517 to the Revolution in 1688. Edited by Joun Overton CHoWLEs, M. A. In two volumes. 
pp. 1098. New-York: Harper AND BROTHERS. 

Tue capable and accomplished editor of these volumes remarks in his preface, that he 
has long desired to see Nea’s admirable history of the Puritans in the hands not only of 
the ministry and students, but all private reading Christians, a growing class in this coun- 
try ; but its very expensive price has hitherto been an insuperable barrier to its general 
circulation. Consultation with many of our most influential clergy of all denominations, 
induced him to prepare the present edition, which is not only so cheap as to admit of gene- 
ral perusal, but imbodies the valuable information which has been garnered up by the wri- 
ters of the last century. Since Neat finished his work, we have had the writings of Tow- 
coop and TouLmin, WILson and PALMER, Brooks and Connor, FLETCHER and ORME, 
and the admirable contributions of Drs. Vauguan and Price. ‘The works alluded to, and 
very many others, have been faithfully and laboriously consulted in order to enrich the 
volumes before us. ‘The editor assures his readers that the present is the most perfect edi- 
tion extant; he having made many corrections from the latest London edition. Not an iota 
has been altered in the original text of NEA, and every edition of the work has been care- 
fully collated and compared. ‘To the Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist 

ministry, these volumes will be welcome ; and if American pastors ‘ are faithful to their 

high trusts, they will see that they are placed in the hands and houses of their people.’ 

The present is from the text of Dr. 'TouLMIN’s edition, and contains his life of the author, 

an account of his writings, and nine exceedingly well-engraved portraits, on steel, of the 

Puritan worthies. We commend the work to a wide and general acceptance. 


Tue True Lire or tHE Scuoiar. An Address delivered before the Literary Societies of Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, (N. H.,) in July last. By Ricuarp B. Kimsatu, Esq. Published at the 
request of the Societies. New-York: Jos—ErpH SNOWDEN. 


A sounp, able, and in parts very eloquent exposition of the true life of the scholar, his 
destiny, and the influences which determine that destiny. We regret that we have not space 
to show alike the justice of our praise, and the clear and cogent reasoning of the orator. 
As it is, we must content ourselves with one or two extraets, which will indicate rather the 
manner than the matter of the Address before us. After showing the necessity of a course 
of early intellectual training, the elements which should compose that course, and the evils 
attending a desire of superiority for the sake of superiority, Mr. KimBauu observes: 


‘Tue pride of intellect should ever yield to the noble influence of an expanded benevolence. 
The idol should be cast down, and the True Deity held up to the contemplation of man. Is this any 
self-sacrifice that is demanded at your hands? If it is, so much greater the necessity that you make 
it, and speedily, or it will be too late. The day has gone by (and I rejoice that it has) for the aston- 
ishing personal influence which individuals, as individuals, have exercised for good or for evil iu the 
history of the past. It has become the habit of late to deplore the want of great men. ‘Where,’ it 
is asked, ‘are the Appisons, the JoHNnsoNns, the BuRKEs and the CuatTuams of a former age? I 
reply, that our age produces men of as great mental capacity as those of any previousage; but they 
do not stand out to view with the same prominence as the distinguished men of former times. These 
latter shone with brilliancy in the midst of darkness ; now the whole firmament is full of light; and 
although ‘one star differeth from another star in glory,’ yet all shine; so that individual superiority 
is lost in the superiority of the many. The same objects of pursuit and congeniality of feeling unite 
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men now more than formerly. The doctrine of the ‘primitive equality of souls,’ for so many ages 
lost sight of, is once more iu the ascendant. The aspect of the intellectual horizon gives token of the 
elements which are to produce a new order of things; and it is a miserable selfishness, or a more mis- 
erable ambition, that would confine the avenue of knowledge to the few, in order that the ignorant 
should bow down and worship.’ 


The remarks of the orator upon earnestness, as an element of success in intellectual pur- 
suits, and the cordial tribute which he pays to the lofty and sonorous Ciceronian Latin of 
the great Tuy, from whom he quotes a noble passage, are worthy of especial heed by 
the student. The warning against the commission of errors during ‘the forming-time of. 
life’ is admirably enforced by this apposite anecdote : 


‘Ir is related of the Duke of WELLINGTON, at the battle of Salamanca, that previous to the en- 
gagement he was constautly employed in viewing from his horse the movements of the enemy, as they 
marched and countermarched, now in solid column, now in open defile, while performing the custom- 
ary manceuvres, in order to gain the vantage-ground before the contest commenced. Their position 
was evidently in their favor. The eye of the Duke was scarcely taken from his glass, as he watched 
with breathless interest the different movements of the opposing troops; taking in at a glance the 
meaning of every new evolution, avd deciding at ouce upon its effect. Suddenly his countenance 
changed; the glass trembled as he held it; another long and earnest look, and he threw back his 
hands, exclaiming: ‘Thank God! they have made a mistake!’ His orders were then given with 
rapidity ; the two armies entered into conflict, and Salamanca was added to the list of victories which 
distinguished the future conqueror of NAPOLEON. May the thrilling words ‘They have made a mis- 
take!’ never be said of you! ‘ A mistake!’—it can never cease to affect you, so long as the past 
affects you, and you will never have done with the past. Its influence will cling to you always; for the 
past is but the presenta little removed from sight, and the present is what you will have to do with 
forever. The present, the everlasting Now cluims you, and ever will claim you. Jn the true life 
there is no future” . . - ‘There isa species of indolence which cannot be termed inactivity be- 
cause the one under its influence seems to be always occupied, though accomplishing nothing; but 
which is a very canker-worm upon the scholar’s time; it is the habit of frittering away seconds and 
minutes, and often hours, in petty nothings ; and when at the end of an apparently busy day the scholar 
asks himself what he has done, he can fix upon little to satisfy him. It is astonishing what strong 
hold this pernicious habit takes upon the student, and how impossible it is to shake it off when once fixed. 
If you would wisely improve the present, forget not that it is but a second ; another and another has 
flitted by—and where are you? Still lagging, still trifling, still delaying. Heed the warning of 
GOETHE: 

* * Lose this day loitering, 't will be the same story 
To-morrow, and the rest more dilatory: 
Thus indecision brings its own delays, 
And days are lost lamenting over days. 
Are youin earnest? Seize this very minute; 
What you can do, ordream you can, begin it! 
Boldness has genius, power and magic init: 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated ; 
Begin, and then the work will be completed!’’ 


‘Nothing but ceaseless action, ceaseless action in the proper sphere, can enable the scholar to fill up 
the measure of his true life. ‘ Nulla dies sine linea,’ should be his motto, and he should take heed 
lest at the close of what may seem to have been an eventful existence, it should be said of him, as 
it was said of the well-known CuHarLes SeLwyn: ‘ He had nothing to do, and he did it.’’ 


Our readers will perhaps need no other incentive to the perusal of this well-reasoned 
and well-written Address, than the foregoing random extracts ; but we should fall short of 
our professional duty, did we not commend it, in explicit terms, to the heedful attention of 
all who are, or are becoming, scholars. 


Tue Drama OF EXILE: AND OTHER Poems. By Exvizasetu Barrett BARRETT, author of ‘The 
Seraphim, and other Poems.’ In two volumes. pp. 543. New-York: Henry G. LANGLEy. 
Mrs. BarreETT apprises us in her preface that the present edition ‘ precedes the English 

one by astep,astep eagerly taken, and with a spring in it of pleasure and pride.” She ob- 

serves farther, that her ‘love and admiration have belonged to the great American people 
as long as she has felt proud of being an Englishwoman, and almost as long as she has 

loved poetry itself.’ Criticism is disarmed by words so kind and gracious, coming from a 

woman, in a distant land ; and we are quite certain that under the circumstances her hand- 

some volumes will be as cordially welcomed by American readers as if they exhibited an 
order of literary merit superior to that which marks the performances of our own female 
writers ; such for example as those of Mrs. Sicourney, Miss H. F. Goutp, Mrs. Nicnozs, 
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Mrs. WELBY, and other of our more popular lady-poets. Mrs. BARRETT expresses, as her 
‘favorite wish,’ that her work ‘may be received by the public as a deposit, ambitious of 
approaching to the nature of a security for a future offering of more value and accepta- 
bility.’ That it will be so received, we cannot doubt. She adds: ‘1 would fain do bet- 
ter; and I feel as if I mightdo better; I aspire to do better.” We are decidedly of the fair 
writer’s faith, and consider her aspiration as alike creditable and in its purpose feasible. 
The spirit in which the work has been written is most praiseworthy, as may be gathered 
from these closing sentences of the preface: ‘ Poetry has been as serious a thing to me as 
life itself; and life has been to me-a very serious thing. I never mistook pleasure for the 
final cause of poetry nor leisure for the hour of the poet. I have done my work, so far, as 
work; not as mere hand and head work, apart from the personal being, but as the comple- 
test expression of that being to which I could attain; and as work I offer it to the public ; 
feeling its faultiness more deeply than any of my readers, because measured from the 
height of my aspiration: but feeling also that the reverence and sincerity with which the 
work was done, should protect it in the thoughts of the reyerent and sincere.’ We com- 
mend the volumes heartily to our readers. 


Tue Girt: a Curistmas, New-YEAR, AND BrirTH-DAY PRESENT, FoR 1845, pp. 300. Philadelphia: 
CarEy AND Hart. New-York: WiLEy AND PUTNAM. 


WE are reminded by this beautiful volume, that the holidays are nearing us; and surely 
no one need wish a more pleasant remembrancer. The engravings are eight in number, 
from the burins of our most accomplished professors of the art of celature, and from paint- 
ings by Pace, Stuart, Lestre, Mount, Mausong, Duranp,and Huntineton. In both 
departments the pictures are unexceptionable, and several of them possess great attraction. 
It would be invidious however to particularize where all are so creditable. The literary 
matériel is furnished by various American writers, chief among whom appear Mrs. Kirk- 
LAND, in one of her graphic and entertaining country stories; LoNGFELLOw, in a delight- 
ful poem, written in his purest and most graceful manner; JosErH C. NEAL, the admirable 
‘ charcoal-sketcher,’ in a characteristic limning from life; the Rey. Mr. Furness, in a fine 
poem, translated with faithfulness and grace from the German; Mr. WiLLIs, in one of his 
light and fanciful tales; Mr. Horrman, ina spirited Western sketch. There aré articles 
also by Emerson, Mrs. Evutet, Mrs. Sigourney, Mr. Simms, Miss Ann C. Lyncn, Mr. 
Warmovuen, etc. The last article, ‘Leaves from the Diary of a Recluse,’ is without a 
name ; but the writer had no need to conceal it, for the ‘ Diary’ is among the best papers in 
the volume. We subjoin one or two brief extracts: 


‘* THE moon is beaming silver bright,’ and the stars are looking down with a melancholy gaze: I 
have looked on them a moment since: they are the very same that inspired the fantasies of PLato 
and PytHaGoras. There they shine with their pale sad light, and PLato and PyrHaGoras are gone, 
and generations have vanished like the waves that have broken on the sea-shore. Myriads of eyes 
have looked on them; myriads of beings like myself have lived, loved and died; yet they are not 
changed. I look upon them to-night; a few more years and I shall see them not, but they will still 
shine on. What is humanity amidst such a universe, and whatami? The very trees under my win- 
dow have lived longer than I can live: my life, the very breath of Heaven can destroy it! Races and 
generations are nothing. The mighty machine rolls on and sweeps them away. Fatuer of Light 
and Life! Tov alone knowest the conflicting thoughts that agitate my soul: give mea right spirit, 
and guide me in the way of truth; THov only canst know my desire for it.’ 


What thoughtful observer of the ‘ promises of immortality written in star-lines on the 


cope of heaven’ has not been overpowered with thoughts like these? There is a valuable 
lesson conveyed in the ensuing sentences : 


‘Our friends die and change; we ourselves grow old; and as the vigor of our youth decays, and 
the flowers of our spring wither, some objects must supply their place ; and where shall we find them, 
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if not in our own minds? and what shall these objects be, if not the cultivation of taste and the acqui- 
sition of knowledge? These make us independent of time and place. Like the camel in the parched 
desert, we bear within us the fountain to supply the wants of our solitary pilgrimage. Thus refreshed 
and invigorated, we travel on, while those around us languish beneath the storm, or die of feverish 
thirst. One might ask, will not this course make you selfish, by putting you above the necessity of 
sympathy? Not more than is necessary. Why, when we find nothing to lean upon, should we not 


support ourselves? 


We are struck with the force and truth of the following: ‘Is it not a proof that we are 
low in the scale of being, that any thing like greatness of mind, nobility, or generosity, 
strikes us as something strange? The world gazes in as much astonishment to see a man 
perform a really generous action as if he had suddenly mounted in the air on wings. It 
must be a low state of existence when the beautiful, the holy, and the elevated excite such 
emotions of novelty, rather than that which is base, cowardly and low. ‘he latter surround 
us like the air we breathe. Show us the contrary, and we wonder and praise; praise a 
good action !— praise virtue !— praise a man because he has done just as he should do!” 
Brief as we have been, we must yet bring our notice of ‘ The Gift’ to a close. We can 
make no better end than like the dying swan to ‘ fade in music’ with these most melodious 
lines by LoncreLLow, which he with truth entitles ‘A Gleam of Sun-shine :’ 


Tus is the place. Stand still, my steed; 
Let me review the scene, 

And summon from the shadowy Past 
The forms that once have been. 


The Past and Present reiinite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide, 

Like foot-prints hidden by a brook, 
But seen on either side. 


Here runs the highway to the town, 
There the green lane descends, 
Through which I walked to church with thee, 
Oh! gentlest of my friends! 


The shadow of the linden trees 
Lay moving on the grass ; 
Between them and the moving boughs 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 


Thy dress was like the lilies, 

And thy heart as pure as they; 
One of Gop’s holy angels 

Did walk with me that day. 


I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 

The c'over blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet. 


‘Sleep, sleep to day, tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born!’ 
Solemnly sang the village choir 
On that sweet Sabbath morn. 


Through the closed blinds, the golden sun 
Poured in a dusty beam, 

Like the celestial ladder 
Of the ancient patriarch’s dream. 


And ever and anon, the wind, 
Sweet-scented with the hay, 

Turned o’er the hymn-book’s fluttering leaves 
That on the window lay. 


Long was the good man’s sermon, 
But it seemed not so to me, 

For he spake of Rutn, the beautiful, 
And still 1 thought of thee. 


Long was the prayer he uttered, 
But it seemed not so to me, 
For in my heart I prayed with him, 
But still I thought of thee: 


But now, alas! the place seems changed; 
Thou art no longer here; 

Part of the sunshine of the scene 
With thee did disappear. 


Though thoughts, deep rooted in my heart, 
Like pine trees dark and high, 

Subdue the light of noon, and breathe 
A low and ceaseless sigh; 


This memory brightens o’er the Past, 
As when the sun, concealed 

Behind some cloud that near us hangs, 
Shines on a distant field. 


The last stanza of this charming poem reminds us of one of the earliest lyrics of the late 
Wit.is Gaytorp Ciark, which is not included in his poetical writings, lately published, 
and which Mr. LoncreLLow has doubtless never encountered. It closed as follows; and 
the stanza developes an instance of coincidence of thought between two poetical minds, 
which we are sure would have greatly gratified the Departed : 


‘Yer still I gaze, and feel like one 
Who, travelling, marks a landscape passed, 
Where streams the influence of the sun, 
While cloud and storm are round him cast.’ 


The typography, paper, and binding of ‘ The Gift,’ are of the very best and most tasteful 


description, and reflect credit upon the care and liberality of the publishers. 
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‘Wuire Lyina’ anv irs Victims. — We have been not a little amused, and we think 
our readers will be, and instructed beside, in the perusal of an account, given in a free- 
and-easy epistle from an eastern friend, of the evils of ‘ white-lying.’ He tells his own 
story so well, that we shall plunge at once into his pleasant missive: ‘WALK in and take 
pot-luck with us,’ said friend A——. In an unlucky moment I accepted the invitation, for- 
g etting that a fine turkey awaited me at home. On entering the parlor we met Mrs. A ——, 
who received me very politely, but seemed rather disconcerted when her husband an- 
nounced that I had dropped intodine with them. I turned away to give her time to recover 
her equanimity, but in the opposite glass saw her dart a reproachful look at her spouse, ac- 
companied with a gesture of vexation; and at the same time I saw him elevate his hand 
in an imploring attitude, and cast at her a beseeching look. All this was seen at a single 
glance — but it was sufficient. I was miserable from that moment. I thought of the turkey, 
and said to myself: ‘ What a goose, not to have thought of it before!’ But what could Ido? 
It was plain that the gude-wife had only a poor dinner to offer me, and was greatly morti- 
fied thereat. I uttered an internal vow that I would never again accept an informal invi- 
tation todine, I pretended to be looking at some engravings on the centre-table, but was 
all the while trying to invent a scheme by which to extricate myself from my unpleasant 
position, and had nearly come to the conclusion that I would suddenly pretend to recollect 
a previous engagement, when a domestic announced that dinner was ready. It, was too 
late: in another minute I was in the dining-room; and ‘there I smelt ’em out!’ I was 
about to partake of a salt-fish dinner! My heart sank within me, at the thought that I 
had left a real gobbler at home, to come here and dine ona ‘ Cape-Ann turkey!’ Of all ar- 
ticles tolerated on a dinner table, I most abominate boiled salt fish; and now it was to be 
seasoned with the sauce of misery and the pepper of domestic irritation. ‘I must get rid 
of these two last ingredients, at any rate,’ thought I, ‘ and the only way to accomplish it, is 
to swallow the former with a good grace.’ ‘Shall I help you to some fish?’ said the lady. 
‘Certainly,’ replied I; ‘there is nothing of which lam so fond.’ Here I observed her coun- 
tenance to brighten. ‘Some onions?’ ‘Thank you, yes; I always eat onions with fish. 
(Face brighter still.) ‘Beets? carrots? parsnips?’ ‘ Yes, yes.’ (Another shade vanished.) 
‘Eggs? butter? potatoes? etc.,etc. ‘ Yes, that’s exactly right; you understand these 
things, I see; I could not be suited better. What a lucky fellow I was, A——, to fall in 
with you to-day !’ 

‘ By this time his wife’s face was as bright as a sunny day in May, and the perturbation 
so long visible on the countenance of my friend had given place to a smiling calm. I fe. 
licitated myself on the happy turn of affairs, and the thought of having made my enter- 
tainers easy, almost made me happy myself: almost, but not quite, for right before me lay 
an enormous plate of salt-fish and accompaniments, which I must devour as a proof of 
the truth of my declaration that ‘ there was nothing of which I was so fond as a salt-fish 
dinner.’ J put on a smiling face, and addressed myself to the task. Mustard and vinegar 
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alone saved me from loathing. Host and hostess were now on excellent terms with each 
other and with me ; and we discussed at large the merits of dun-fish, pickled fish, pollock, 
hake, cusk, haddock, and salmon; also lump, halibut, mackerel, lobster, shad, and 
trout; but we unanimously agreed that there was nothing so delicious as the dun-codfish, 
served up exactly like the one on which we were then dining! By and by my friend brought 
forth a bottle of excellent Maderia and some fine Havanas. We were quite a happy 
party; and when I reflected that this was owing entirely to a little innocent falsehood of 
which I had been guilty, I took great credit for my benevolent artifice, and thought, ‘ Here 
is a case which would prove, even to Miss Epgzwortu, that good can come out of a white 
lie.’ Just then the voice of that dear good woman seemed to whisper, ‘ Wait a little !’ 
‘ Just a fortnight from that day, I received from A —— a written invitation to dine with 
him; to which, owing to an unfortunate repugnance to say ‘ No,’ which is my besetting 
sin, I returned an affirmative answer. ‘To tell the truth, I had no objection ; for I thought 
it likely that he was going to show me that he did dine sometimes on other things than salt 
fish. Iexpected a sumptuous dinner, and was accordingly very punctual. There were no 
frowns now ; no gestures of vexation, no perturbed visages ; all seemed smiling, peaceful, 
happy. There was an air of ill-concealed triumph in the countenances of my friends, 
which seemed to say, ‘ We will show you to-day what a good dinner is.’ I expected veni- 
son at least. ‘Dinner is ready, if you please, Ma’am,’ said the servant; and we pro- 
ceeded at once toward the dining-room. I was a little surprised that there were no guests 
except myself, for I had expected to meet a large company ; but, on reflection, I felt it to be 
a higher compliment to be invited to dine alone with my friends —on venison. How kind 
they were! By this time we were in the hall. ‘Is it possible,’ thought I, ‘ that the odor of 
that salt-fish dinner can have hung about this place a fortnight? It’s rather too strong for 
that. It can’t be that we are to dine on salt-fish again to-day!’ My doubts increased at 
every step. We entered the dining-room, my friend a little before me, as if to prevent my 
seeing what was on the table, until I was close to it, when he stepped aside, and she with- 
drew her arm from mine ; and both turned and looked, first at the table and then at me, 
with an air of mingled triumph and friendship, which was particularly vexatious ; for on 
the table lay a dinner identical with the one of which I had reluctantly partaken a fort- 
night before! The blood rushed to my face, as if determined to find vent there, and then 
as suddenly retreated. A seat was most acceptable. lam sure I looked very pale, for I felt 
as if fainting; but recovering soon, I complained of being subject to vertigo, declared I had 
not felt well all day, and made this ‘ white lie’ a plea for eating very sparingly. During the 
whole time I sat at table, I could not get Miss EpGkworrtn out of my mind. ‘ She is 
avenged,’ thought I; ‘my white lie has brought its own punishment.’ - - - Not long after 
this, I was again invited to dine with the A—-’s. Would you believe it, I was fool enough 
to accept ; and AGAIN a salt-fish dinner was set before me, ‘ because I was so ill as not to 
have been able to enjoy my favorite repast the last time I was there!” Cape Cod! how! 
‘ groaned in spirit!’ Neither my friend’s wine nor his flavorous cigars could elevate me. 
I was about to say, in reply to a commisserating remark, that my mind was predccupied 
with very serious business matters ; but I thought of Miss Epezworrtu, and was silent. I 
tried to smile, but I have no doubt the result was a grimace. I escaped as soon as possible, 
and hoped, as I left the house, that I had taken my farewell of salt-fish dinners forever. 
But, by Jove! ‘the end was not yet!’ This was about two years ago; and since then, I 
have been inveigled into the acceptance of no less than seventeen invitations to salt-fish 
dinners, which I have now the general reputation of being passionately fond of! Iam sure, 
if such a thing were possible, I should have acquired a taste for them long ago; but on the 
contrary, my dislike of them increases in a geometrical ratio. I have been several times on 
the point of feigning dyspepsia, as an excuse for declining all invitations, but the thought 
of Miss Epczworts has prevented me. I have prayed that I might have a slight touch 
of it; just enough to swear by; but my chylifying function continues as strong as that of 
an ostrich or an anaconda. I begin to think that Fate itself is against me. Without doubt 
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I am ‘ doomed for a certain time to walk the earth,’ during which I shall be compelled to 
accept invitations to cod-fish dinners! They will ‘ be the death of me’ at length, however ; 
I shall be ‘ found gone for good’ some pleasant night ; the ‘ crowner’s quest’ will sit on my 
corpus ; and the verdict will be, ‘ Died of a white lie, and a suffusion of salt-fish dinners 
on the brain !’ 


OscroLa, THE SEMINOLE War-Curer.—The paper upon Oscko.a, in preceding 
pages, is from the pen of one fully conversant with his theme ; and it will arrest and enchain 
the attention of the reader. The following remarks, which accompanied the article, will 
prove of general interest, in connection with its developments: ‘Tur difficulties attending 
an attempt to give an account of the life and exploits of an Indian warrior are manifold, 
and greater than a hasty observer is apt toimagine. The absence of historical memorials 
to which one might refer for a knowledge of past events, creates a necessity for resorting 
to oral tradition, which is not to be depended upon implicitly, or to the verbal opinion of 
cotemporaries of the same tribe, whose judgment is often perverted by jealousy. Unhap- 
pily for the Indian, the only record of his exploits is necessarily made by his enemies ; and 
here the difficulty of arriving at truth is greatly increased. The pale-faced historian begins 
with pre-conceived notions, perhaps aversion ; and even those who are well-disposed, or 
capable of forming a favorable judgment, are unwilling to bestow the attention necessary 
to obtain a thorough knowledge of the character of their subject; while a class of persons 
who come into the closest contact with, and who from their position are best able to see the 
peculiarities of savage life, are ignorant and sordid traders, intent only upon the gain they 
can wring from those immediately within their grasp. A few missionaries have written 
the history of savage tribes, but their accounts are of those that were, rather than of the 
semi-barbarous races by which we are surrounded, and with which we are in later times 
brought into collision. Notwithstanding our means of better knowledge, we are prone to 
marvel why the Indian does not think or act as we do, and we blame him for not cultiva- 
ting the arts of peace, and conducting his wars on the same principles we have acquired 
by study and experience. We make no allowance for defects of education, as we term 
them, or rather for his no education, and wonder he does not curb his passions, or if he 
must give vent to them, do so by such rales as weare taught. This is exactly the thing the 
Indian cannot do, for he does not know the art, nor has he ever felt the necessity of prac- 
tising it. Whatever he does, either of good or evil, he does of right good will. Even in 
his deadly hatred, he is without hypocrisy ; for his adversary is made to know, by his uni- 
form habit, that execution follows thought as soon as opportunity offers. He is of a race 
which cannot assimilate with ours; neither is he of himself willing to adopt our manners 
and general habits, and become one of us. The mode of treating the Indians was laid 
down wisely as early as the formation of our present government ; and the intentions of the 
several administrations that have succeeded have ever been good ; but interested traders, 
joined to greedy speculators, have at times had power to thwart or misdirect these intentions, 
and several of the persons who were charged to carry them out have proved faithless to 
their duty. During the campaigns in Florida some of the acts of the traders came to light, 
which were of most unblushing rascality. The following are among a number : 

‘ An Indian wishing to obtain a sum of money that was due to him at Washington, gave 
to a white man a paper which he signed, and which he was told was an order for the 
amount : it proved to be a receipt in full, on which the man received the money, and kept 
it, in spite of the Indian’s exposition of his villany. Another case, even worse, was one of 
a friendly Indian, who held several slaves, whom he desired to assign to a white man in 
trust, for better security during the troubles, and for this purpose gave what he believed was 
as assignment. The instrument was drawn up by the white man, and proved to be a bill 
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of sale for the whole! Happily, the fraud was afterward fully proved, and the civilized 
pale-face was forced to give back his ill-gotten property ; but the design was apparent, 
‘These are a few of the examples the educated whites set to the untutored savages ; and 
yet these men are often the loudest in crying out against Indian treachery. Is it to be won- 
dered at that retaliation should follow, and that it is often practised beyond the full mea- 
sure of retribution? We are apt to begin our intercourse with distrust, without regard to 
the feelings of the Indian’s nature ; we wound his pride, and scoff at his superstition. He 
feels himself insulted, and flies to battle, smarting under injuries and thirsting for vengeance. 
He knows that his race is becoming extinct; often alludes to his fallen state and hopeless 
prospects with touching eloquence ; and fights in despair. It is reasonable to believe that 
if we treat the Indians as rational, thinking beings, give them fair words of truth, and act 
justly toward them, we shall draw out their latent good qualities, for no person is entirely 
destitute of these ; give them truer notions of morality, remove the temptation to commit 
wrong, and teach them the value of virtue. At least we might expect to see a willingness 
to return good for good. Now we look to see good returned for evil, according to the pre- 
cepts of our faith, but which alas! few of us observe. The Indian’s code does not teach 
this. In short, we must take the savage as we find him ; and thuse who write a history of 
his life, must relate all the horrors he commits, the gusts of passion to which he is subject, 
and give full praise to whatever virtues Nature has bestowed upon him. It should be 
borne in mind that he comes to us as Nature has formed him, and the working out of his 
system of education is to us, proud pale-faces, with our ‘ wholesome restraints,’ and ‘ propriety 
of conduct,’ worth the study, for by it we may learn much that we did not know before. 
These remarks may serve to show you how little chance the Indians have of being justly 
represented, and the dubious source whence is obtained a knowledge of the character of 
individuals. Notwithstanding these impediments in the way of truth, I have attempted to 
sketch the prominent traits in the life of a Florida chief, who possessed many manly quali- 
ties, much practical good sense, and who rendered himself conspicuous in the late war, by 
maintaining for a long period an unequal contest with no other resources than great valor 
joined to an influence which his personal character alone enabled him to exercise over his 
countrymen. The publications of the day treat almost exclusively of military movements, 
and give little information as regards individuals ; and what they do afford has been used 
freely, especially when the facts are confirmed by eye-witnesses or actors in the war. 
From these last I have obtained the points most to be depended upon ; and I have derived 
from a friend who served in the army with distinction, many minute details, which could 
not be gathered from any other source.’ 


Rev. Wiiuram Jay’s Works have just been published by the Harpers, in three hand- 
some volumes, with a portrait. The first volume contains ‘ Morning and Evening Exercises’ 
for every day in the year; each exercise being made to express fully the import of its text, 
and the whole exhibiting a great diversity of subject, a wide selection of passages from the 
less observed and less improved parts of the Scriptures, and a judicious blending of doctrine, 
experience, and practice. The second volume embraces ‘Short Discourses to be read in 
Families ;’ ‘ The Christian Contemplated,’ in a course of lectures; and ‘ Prayers.” The 
first is intended for those who wish to blend instruction with family devotion; the second 
to diversify a little the ordinary course of ministerial instruction; to excite and secure 
attention by a degree of allowable novelty and curiosity; and to bring together various 
things pertaining to the same subject, so that they may aid each other in illustration and im- 
provement, by this arrangement and union. The ‘Prayers’ are simple, devotional, and 
brief, and are for morning, evening, and select occasions, with short devotions, to be used 
cecasionally. The third volume contains Sermons; Life of Winter; Memoirs of Joun 
Car; ‘Charge to the Wife of a Minister;’ ‘ The Wife’s Advocate,’ etc., ete. 
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Gossip WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — WE have just finished the perusal, 
we believe for the fourth time within three years, of the writings of Sypngy Smirx. For 
pungency, sarcasm, felicitous collocation of words, and invariable clearness and force of 
style, we scarcely know any thing in modern literature to compare withthem. We desire 
the reader to reflect and laugh with us over three or four passages which we have conden- 
sed or selected for his gratification. ‘The reverend gentleman tells some truths of his own 
countrymen quite as pungent in their way as those he is fond of bestowing upon us; but 
the unction of prejudice against ‘ Yankees’ being wanting, they come forth with amusing 
unconsciousness of exposure, which is very pleasant. He rails away lustily against sece- 
ders in general, and Methodists in particular, as people who set out to be better than their 
neighbors, and dissatisfied with the regular preaching of the Establishment ; people who 
talk of being ‘ converted’ after having been always under the influence of ‘ regular’ preach- 
ing. Of this same regular preaching he says elsewhere, that clergymen ‘are usually ap- 
pointed to their situations by those who have no interest that they should please the audi- 
ence before whom they speak,’ and that ‘ the only evil which accrues from the promotion 
of a clergyman to the pulpit which he has no ability to fill, is the fatigue of the audience 
and the discredit of that species of public instruction; an evil so general that no individual 
patron would think of sacrificing to it his particular interest.’ As to the sermons of the day, 
he confesses that their general character is that of ‘decent debility,’ and we do not learn 
that the reverend critic has ever turned his pen to account in endeavoring to improve their 
tone. He laughs at some one who declined allowing his servant to deny him at the door 
when he was at home, and draws the conclusion from such instances of inconvenient ten- 
der conscience, that ‘ The energy of religious feeling disturbs the ordinary occupations and 
amusements of life.” We cannot help thinking that a clergyman would find it difficult to 
choose from any of the epistles or gospels an appropriate text for a sermon on the subject of 
that sort of disturbance. He remarks, that upon reading in the works of a certain divine, 
that trials and crosses and self-sacrifice were the lot of the Christian, he was at first dispo- 
sed to dispute the correctness of the observation; but it occurred to him that the writer must 
undoubtedly allude to the eight hundred and fifty actions which, in the course of eighteen 
months, had been brought against the clergy for non-residence. Two phrases in great re- 
pute, ‘ The true theatre for a woman is the sick chamber,’ and ‘ Nothing so honorable toa 
woman as not to be spoken of at all,” he calls ‘ the delight of noodledom;’ and we quite 
agree with him. Afier his scorching exposé in the Edinburgh Review of the conduct of the 
English Methodist missionaries in India, some ‘ consecrated cobbler’ among the divines of 
that sect replied to him in a pamphlet-review, which was written in execrable taste, and 
abounded in blunders, one of which is thus pleasantly exposed in Mr. Smitu’s rejoinder: 
‘In speaking of the cruelties which their religion entails upon the Hindoos, Mr. Sty es is 
particularly severe upon us for not being more shocked at their piercing their limbs with 
kimes. This is rather an unfair mode of alarming his readers with the idea of some un- 
known instrument. He represents himself as having paid considerable attention to the 
manners and customs of the Hindoos; and therefore the peculiar stress he lays upon this 
instrument is naturally calculated to produce in the minds of the humane a great degree of 
mysterious terror. A drawing of the /ime was imperiously called for; and the want of it 
is a subtle evasion, for which Mr. Sry es is fairly accountable. As he has been silent on 
this subject, it is for us to explain the plan and nature of this terrible and unknown piece of 
mechanism. A Aime then is neither more nor less than a false print in the Edinburgh Re- 
view for a knife; and from this blunder of the printer has Mr. Sryies manufactured this 
Deedalean instrument of torture called a kime! We were at first nearly persuaded by his 
arguments against Aimes. We grew frightened. We stated to ourselves the horror of not 
sending missionaries to a nation which used kimes. We were struck with the nice and ac- 
curate information of the Tabernacle upon this important subject; but we looked in the 
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errata and found Mr. Stryxes to be always Mr. SryLes; always cut off from every hope 
of mercy, and remaining forever himself!’ It is said that the article had such an effect 
upon Mr. Sry ues, that immediately after reading it, he killed himself with a kime! What 
could be better in its way, or more forcible, than the following illustration of PLymuey ? 
‘1 do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the lords to stop the progress of re- 
form reminds me very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the 
excellent Mrs. PARTINGTON on that occasion. In -the winter of 1824 there set in a great 
flood upon that town; the tide rose to an incredible height ; the waves rushed in upon the 
houses, and every thing was threatened with destruction. In the midst of this sublime and 
terrible storm, Dame ParTincTron, who lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of her 
house, with mop and pattens, trundling. her mop, squeezing out the sea-water, and vigo- 
rously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused ; Mrs. ParTinGTon’s 
spirit was up; but the contest was unequal. ‘The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. PARTINGTON. 
She was excellent at a slop or a puddle,.but she should not have meddled with a tempest.’ 
In the same vein are his remarks upon the attempt on the part of the government to inter- 
fere with the religion of Scotland. They could not prevent, he said, that metaphysical 
people from going to heaven their own way. ‘ With a little oat-meal for food, and a little 
sulphur for friction ; allaying cutaneous irritation with the one hand and holding his Cal- 
vinistical creed in the other, Sawney ran away to his flinty hills, sung his psalm out of 
tune his own way, and listened to his sermon of two hours long, amid the rough and impo- 
sing melancholy of the tallest thistles.” - - - We do not accept ‘ M.’s’ ‘ First Love ;’ not 
because it lacks truth or feeling, but because it is very carelessly written. Does ‘ ii.’ re- 
member the charming lines quoted by CuaRLes Lams, and embodying a picture of that 
of which he has made only a mere sketch? Listen: 


‘Au! I remember well (and how can I 

But evermore remember well) when first 

Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt; when as we sat and sighed 

And looked upon eachother, and conceived 

Not what we ailed — yet something we did ail; 
And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 

And what was our disease we could not tell. 

Then would we kiss, then sigh, then look: and thus 
In that first garden of our simpleness 

We spent our childhood. But when years began 
To reap the fruit of knowledge, ah, how then 
Would she with graver looks, with sweet stern brow, 
Check my presumption and my forwardness ; 

Yet still would give me flowers, still would me show 
What she would have me, yet not have me know.’ 


One who loved Lams well, has drawn a pleasant sketch of a youth in the situation of 
our correspondent: ‘ Hitherto hope had never been to him so delightful as memory. His 
thoughts wandered back into the past more frequently than they took flight into the future, 
and the favorite form which his imagination called up was that of the sweet child, who in 
winter partook of his bench in the chimney corner, and in summer sat with him in the porch, 
and strung the fallen blossoms of jessamine upon stalks of grass. The snow-drop and the 
crocus reminded him of their little garden, the primrose of their sunny orchard bank, and 
the blue-bells and the cowslip, of the fields wherein they were allowed to run wild and 
gather them in the merry month of May. Such as she then was, he saw her frequently in 
sleep, with her blue eyes and rosy cheeks, and flaxen curls; and in his day dreams he 
sometimes pictured her to himself such as he supposed she now might be, and dressed up 
the image with all the magic of ideal beauty.” Remembrance will enable some of our 
readers to recall scenes like these ; and then perhaps a sigh may be heaved for the days that 
are gone ; hope will picture it to others, and with them the sigh will be for the days that are 
to come. - - - Amona the matter in type for our last, was an, elaborate notice, from the 
pen of a correspondent, of Nrsio’s Garden Theatre, and of the claims of Mrrcnett, 
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Nickinson, Miss Tay.or, and the pretty and accomplished Miss CLARKE, upon the favor 
and patronage of the public. As Mr. MircuEe.i, however, has opened his winter-theatre, 
the popular ‘ OLymprc,’ with all his old and many new dramatic attractions, the publica- 
tion of the article is ‘ suspended’ indefinitely. Attle Park, preparations are on foot for a 
‘variety of entertainments’ and ‘stars,’ from which, if certain hints may be credited, we 
gather that something out of the beaten course may be anticipated. At the Bowery, the 
popular play of ‘ Purnam’ ‘runs its ceaseless course.’ It has kept constant possession of 
the stage for thirteen weeks, and its attractions continue undiminished. Corsyn, the well- 
known estimable treasurer of the ‘Olympic,’ continues Nisto’s Garden Theatre, during 
the winter months. The house has been made ‘all right and tight,’ and the worthy mana- 
ger will have ‘an eye to every thing thatis going’ that can serve his purpose. He has 
already secured a good theatrical company. We shall keep our readers advised of all that 
is worthy of record in our dramatic department. - - - THERE is a pleasant anecdote related 
of Mr. ALvan Stewart, of Central New-York, which strikes us as worthy of preservation. 
He was dining one day at one of our fashionable hotels; and after selecting from a bill-of- 
fare in French a piece of roast-beef, he despatched one of the sparse corps of servants to 
procure it. He waited for some time, but the servant ‘came not back.’ At length, observ- 
ing him assisting at an opposite table, he beckoned to him, and having caught his eye, 
exclaimed, in a deep sonorous voice, ‘Young man, I amhungry!’ Ay, ay, Sir,’ replied the 
waiter, and departed a second time for the plate of beef. After some time had elapsed, 
the beef was placed before the hungry gentleman, who turned a solemn face to the servant, 
and asked, ‘ Are you the boy who took my plate for this beef?’ Yes, Sir, I be,’ said the 
waiter. ‘ No!’ exclaimed Mr. Srewart; ‘why, how you have grown!’ Moral: there is 
scarcely a hotel in town, except perhaps the peerless AsToR and AMERICAN, where there 
are as many waiters by one half as there ought to be. - - - Wo can withhold his 
assent to the justice of this estimate of the deserts of that class of persons (happily small) 
who, having acquired some notoriety as ‘ conversationists,’ are continually striving to be 
striking or profound ; who say things in ten words which require only two; and who fancy 
all the while that they are making a great impression? ‘ It is easy to talk of carniverous 
animals and beasts of prey ; but does such a man, who lays waste a whole party of civil- 
ized beings by prosing, reflect upon the joy he spoils and the misery he creates, in the course 
of his life? — and that any one who listens to him through politeness, would prefer ear- 
ache or tooth-ache to his conversation? Does he consider the extreme uneasiness which 
ensues, when the company have discovered that he is a bore, at the same time that it is 
impossible to convey, by words or manner, tle most distant suspicion of the discovery? And 
then who punishes this bore? What sessions and what assizes for him? What bill is found 
against him? Who indicts him? When the judges have gone their vernal and autumnal 
rounds, the sheep-stealer disappears ; the swindler gets ready for the Bay ; the solid parts of 
the murderer are preserved in anatomical collections. But after twenty years of crime, the 
bore is perhaps discovered in the same house ; eating the same soup; unpunished, untried, 
undissected.’? Have you not encountered, reader, in the course of what Mrs. Gamp would 
term your ‘ pilgian’s progess through this mortial wale,’ an occasional bore of this stamp; a 
man whose disquisitions (touching mainly perhaps his own literary opinions and writings, 
published or unpublished,) beat lettuces, poppy-syrup, mandragora, hop-pillows, and the 
whole tribe of narcotics, all to nothing? If you have not, you are lucky. We know who 
has, ‘ we do’—but not lately. - -- Our remarks upon ‘ Watering Places’ and their cognate 
themes in our last, have brought down upon us sundry epistles and communications, with 
which we shall have more to do hereafter. Saratoga, Sharon, Newport, and even the Vir- 
ginia Springs, have contributed to our port-folio. The sketch of ‘ The Paper-Match’ is too 
transparent. It reveals a pique and conceals a sting. Beside, we do not wish to discour- 
age venerable lovers. What says old Burton on this point? ‘An old, grave, discreet 
man is fittest to discourse of love matters; because he hath likely more experience, ob- 
served more, hath a more staid judgment, can better discern, resolve, discuss, advise, give 
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better cautions and more solid precepts, better inform his auditors in such a subject, and by 
reason of his riper years, sooner divert.’ Ladies should never taboo such ‘ customers.’ 
The very success of the gentleman in question establishes the wisdom of this caution. 
Here is a clever thing, found, says a correspondent, near the door of a young lawyer’s 
office in Wall-street : 


FAREWELL, O Sharon! and alas, farewell 
Thy proud pavilion and thy brimstone spring ; 
Il) can my halting muse describe or tel! 
The raptures that my heart is fain to sing; 
Of all thy glories and of all thy smells, 
Thy baths, thine omelettes, billiard-rooms and belles. 


No more the spring-boy doth his tumblers dip, 
Plumping within thine odorous fountain’s brim ; 
No more, with nose averted, shall I sip, 
Nor, sulphuretted, turn from thy hygeian stream; 
The spring-boy now laments the season o’er, 
And I return again to Law’s detested lore. 


No more thy ball-room will invite at eve, 

The oft-told tale to tell in woman’s ear; 
For ah! to-morrow’s stage-coach will bereave 
The last lorn lover of his lingering dear; 
Such flames, alas! all watering-places know, 
Come with the summer, with the season go. 


No more at sound of Currre’s clanging bell 
The parlor, bar-room and piazza vent 
The hungry throng in headlong rush, pell-mell, 
To gorge their welcome provender intent ; 
The chickens all are gone, the final egg is poached, 
E’en the old gobbler yesterday was broached. 


No more the bowling-alley’s sounding balls 
Allure the ladies and their hangers-on ; 
No new arrival all the curious calls 
To speculate the dusty wights upon; 
Through vacant halls the mournful landlord prowls, 
Through rooms deserted now, old Boreas howls. 


But I will bear with me the grateful thought 
Of days of reverie and nights of rest, 

When neither bores nor fell mosquitoes sought 
To mar the quiet of the tired guest; 

And oft within my legal garret lone 

Will meditate upon the pleasant season gone. 


Just after you pass from Broadway into Wall-street, citizen reader, you will perceive on 
your left a wide open space, covered with rubbish and dotted with laborefs. Turn aside 
for a moment, and survey the scene. It is a space of ground occupied by two sacred edi- 
fices, in succession, the latest of which has just been taken down. The numerous arches 
which you see around, some almost demolished, and others slowly yielding to the crow-bar 
and pick-axe, were the vaults of the dead. Advance a few yards and examine them more 
attentively. The workmen are removing all that remains of the forms that once tenanted 
them; sometimes so little as scarcely to be perceptible; a spade-full or so of dust, a shape- 
less lump of porous bone, and perhaps a dank piece of worm-eaten mahogany, being all 
that is left. In the two or three small pine boxes which you see in the centre of the square 
are deposited, in a promiscuous heap, the few bones, large and small, which were found 
commingled together in the vaults; and where the lines of graves ran on each side of the 
church, are also now and then found similar ‘ trophies of the dead and gone.’ Pause at 
this spot, reader—as by an eddy that slowly revolves in the curve of some rushing 
stream — pause for a moment, and ere you hasten on to mingle with ‘ multitudes commer- 
cing’ in the crowded mart of traffic, solemnly meditate, and commune with yourself: 
What am I? and whither am I tending? Men with spirits as buoyant and hopes as bright 
8 my own ; who once met daily in the busy thoroughfares of the metropolis ; who mingled 
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with each other in fraternal intercourse ; who sat side by side in the same house of prayer; 
where are they now? ‘Shrunk to this little measure !’— their very remains commingled 
together in the dust, and dwindled into indistinctness and inextricable confusion : 


‘ AND is it thus! — is human love 
So very light and frail a thing! 
And must life’s brightest visions move 
For ever on Time’s restless wing ? 


‘ Must all the eyes that still are bright, 
And ail the lips that talk of bliss, 
And all the forms so fair to sight, 
Hereafter only come to this ?’ 


Even so! When the rattlingearth is cast upon our coffin, it sends up a hollow sound, 
which after a few faint echoes, dies and is buried in oblivious silence. That fleeting noise 
is our posthumous renown. ‘ The earth itself,’ says the great Mitton, ‘ is a point, not only 
in respect of the heavens above us, but of that heavenly and celestial part within us. The 
mass of flesh that circumscribes me, limits not my mind. That surface that tells the 
heavens they have an end, cannot persuade me I have any. There is a divinity within 
us; something that was before the elements, and owes no homage unto the sun.’ Bear 
this well in mind, therefore, that ‘ affections well-placed and dutifully cherished ; friend- 
ships happily formed and faithfully maintained; knowledge acquired with worthy intent, 
and intellectual powers that have been diligently improved as the talents which the great 
Author of Mind has committed to our keeping; will accompany us into another state of 
existence, as surely as the soul in that state retains its identity and its consciousness.’ No 
one, says SoLon, can truly be called happy, until his life has terminated in a happy 
death ; and surely his death will be the happiest, who in his day and generation has done 
the most good to his fellow-men. Seek out then those unhappy wretches who are shun- 
ned because penniless and forlorn; oppressed and wronged, because weak and powerless ; 
who endure poverty without pity, age without reverence, want without succour, and pain 
without sympathy; seek them out, and relieve them. Then will the ‘ blessing of him that 
was ready to perish’ cheer your last hour. Then there will be joy in the thought that 


——‘our living bodies (though they seem 
To others more, or more in our esteem) 
Are but the shadow of that real Being, : 
Which doth extend beyond the fleshly seeing, 
And cannot be discerned until we rise 
Immortal objects for immortal eyes.’ 


THE cat-o’-nine-tails, says some one as wittily as truly, must have had as many lives as 
a cat to have lasted so long. We were perfectly shocked at the revelations of cruelty con- 
tained in an article from a late English work, upon the system of flogging practised in the 
British army. Its details are too painful, too revolting, to be laid before our readers. The 
utmost ‘ horrors of war’ would seem scarcely to equal the terrors which military discipline 
should inspire. There is some hope that the exposure of these cruelties may in some man- 
ner effect their abatement ; although experience has shown that nothing is so reluctantly 
abandoned by despots as any oppressive cruelty which they imagine to be connected with 
the maintenance of their authority. All trouble of argument and proper management 
are saved by the use of the whip. Think of men receiving five hundred out of a thousand 
lashes at one time, and before their ‘sloughing’ backs are healed, brought from the hospital 
to receive the remainder! And this ‘not an unusual occurrence!’ O Mercy! ‘thou art 
fled to brutish beasts!’ - - - Inthe matter of Concerts, October ‘ opened rich.’ OLE BuLL 
led off with his old triumphs of soul-melody, and the achievement of new ones ; especially in 
the case of his ‘ Recollections of Scotland,’ in which he played a Highland air that seemed to 
entrance every hearer. Mr. Dempster has concluded his series of metropolitan entertain- 
ments for the present. They have lost no whit of their popularity ; nor will they, until fine 
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taste, simple melody, and a ‘ most sweet voice’ shall lose their power to please. Mr. Demr- 
STER’S great merit as @ composer we think is not generally known. We are surprised to 
learn that the touching and exquisitely pathetic air of ‘ The Irish Emigrant’s Lament’ is his 
own music, and that this is the case with very many others of his most popular songs. He 
sang with great tenderness a charming air of his own, to words written for him by a gen- 
tleman of Philade!phia. Very delicate and felicitous are these first two stanzas: 


Wha shall I pledge it wi’? Whose shall the flow’rets be? 

Nane, nane shall be a toast o’ mine Nane, nane shall twine them in their hair, 
But thee, my Mary, thee ; But thee, my Mary, thee : 

Then here’s a health to thee, my dear, Then here’s a wreath for thee, my dear, 
Then here’s a health to thee, Then here’s a wreath for thee, 

For its hue is like thy bonny cheek, For the opening rose is like thy mou’, 
And it sparkles like thine e’e. And the violet’s like thine e’e.’ 


‘I Hak acup o’ gude red wine; | ‘I hae a wreath baith sweet and rare; 
} 


At Mr. Dempsrer’s third concert, he introduced to the audience his old instructor, Mr. 
DANIEL, of Scotland, who sang ‘ My Sister Dear,’ and two or three other songs, with much 
truth and feeling. Mr. DANIEL comes among us as a musical teacher of the highest repute. 
He was for fourteen years a principal instructor at Montrose and Aberdeen, where he con- 
ducted church music, taught vocal and instrumental associations and bands, arranged 
music for full orchestras, etc. ; and where he was acknowledged to have no superior as a 
profound theorist. In schools, seminaries, institutes, and private families, where the theory 
of music, the piano-forte, or singing are taught, Mr. DANIEL is qualified to acquit himself 
with distinguished éclat. We commend him to our citizens as a gentleman most ‘ worthy of 
acceptation.’ - - - Our new (and welcome) correspondent, in his ‘ Letters from Cuba,’ in 
preceding pages, speaks of the magniloquence of the Spanish language, even in the most 
common-place matters. We have often thought of this. There is a pleasant example of 
this kind, although somewhat elevated in subject, in a passage of the history of the Crp 
CampEADOR. It is related, that ‘ when he recovered from the Infantes of Carrian his two 
swords Colado and Tizona, his whole frame rejoiced, and he smiled from his heart. And 
he laid them upon his lap and said, ‘Ah! my swords, Colada and Tizona, truly may I say 
of you that you are the best swords in Spain ; and I won you, for I did not get you either 
by buying or by barter. I gave ye in keeping to the Infantes of Carrian, that they might 
do honor to my daughters with ye. But ye were not forthem! They kept ye hungry, and 
did not feed ye with flesh as ye were wont to be fed. Well is it for you that ye have es- 
caped that thraldom, and are come again to my hands!’ - - - If any man among us lacks 
pride in his country, or in the ingenious handicraft of his fellow-citizens, we counsel him 
to step into the Fair of the American Institute, at NisLo’s Garden. Js their any nation 
under heaven, with the experience that our’s has had, that can excel us in the useful arts? 
How vain-glorious soever the assumption may seem, we think not. There are some inven- 
tions on exhibition at the fair which will provoke a smile from the observant visitor ; but 
we shall not name them, lest our motives should be misinterpreted. ‘The truth is, we have 
had an invention ‘ thrown out’ by the managers; and any adverse remarks of ours upon 
the ‘improvements’ of other exhibitors would be placed to the account of private pique. 
Our appeal lies to the public. The ‘ Ekkalaeobion,’ or Chicken-Hatching Machine, sug- 
gested to us an improved plan for supplying the increased demand for eggs created by that 
unique steam-hen. It was called ‘ The Self-acting Compulsory Hen’s-Nest, and was upon 
the following principle: A nest, in the usual form, was made of bent pieces of whale-bone, 
supported at their upper ends by a circular hoop, and terminating in very thin points at the 
bottom of the nest. Below the nest was suspended a circular thread-netting. The modus 
operandi of the invention was as follows: The veritable nest being concealed by the usual 
matériel, the hen mounts in good faith, settles down, and deposits her egg, ‘in the full 
glow of conscious security.’ The pliant centre of the nest feels the weight of the new 
burthen, yields gently to the pressure, and the egg is safely deposited in the netting below. 
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The hen, finding after all her labor ‘a product of ‘nil’ in the nest, renews her maternal en- 


deavors ; nor does she cease, until the lower basket of net-work is filled with eggs, and 


there remains one in the veritable nest. Such, fellow-citizens, is the useful invention 


which was ‘ thrown out’ by the Accepting Committee of the American Institute. ‘D—n 
7em !’ said Mr. Dausson, the Little Pedlington painter, when his picture of ‘ The Grena- 


dier’ was refused admission into the Royal Academy, ‘d—n’em! they did n’t dare to hang 
it up!’ Weindulge in a kindred consolation, whenever we reflect upon the reception given 
by an unpatriotic and self-constituted body of envious men to our ‘ Self-acting Compulsory 
Hen’s-Nest.’ - ‘CarLos’ speaks feelingly of the wrongs which he has received at the 
hands of ‘ perfidious Woman ;’ and since he appeals to us, we have no hesitation to state, 
that if what he tells us be true, we think he has been ‘ shabbily treated :’ 


‘Ir is not that she bade me go, 

And said, I’d better stop my calling, 

It is not that she answered, ‘ No,’ 

As loud as could be —short of bawling; 

It was not that she slammed the door, 

And set her nasty lap-dog on me; 

Oh no; a greater, keener grief 

Weighs down my heart and preys upon me, 


| What if her father is the Squire, 

And I’m a briefless-lawyer-devil? 

She need n’t cut me in the street — 

It would n't hurt her to be civil. 

But ah! my heart-strings are a lute 

On which her hand unfeeling lingers ; 
Well be it so! the tune is sad, 

But then ’tis played by Beauty’s fingers. 


I cannot bear to see her go 

And promenade with other fellows; 

I cannot bear to see her walk 

On rainy days ’neath their umbrellas; 
To see such things a-going on, 
Excites my virtuous indignation ; 

It makes me swear, as one might say, 
In vulgar phrase, ‘like all creation.’ 


Enough! enough! I’ve lost the maid: 
My mind is bordering on distraction; 
Yes, yes — I'll leave this classic shade, 
And seek a wider field of action; 

Far in the distant Texan land, 

In war’s proud ranks 1’l] seek for glory, 
And then perhaps in later years 

My name will sound in verse and story. 


To see her seated in a chair, 

With half a dozen fops about her; 

And hear that fool AuGusTUs swear 

He ‘ can’t exist a day without her;’ 

*T is this which makes my withered hopes 

Fall thick and fast like leaves in Autumn, 

And causes my poor heart to beat 

Like a young bear’s when dogs have caught him. 


And if, oh cruel Mar1anneE! 

You héar them tell about ‘a stranger 

Who wore the ‘lone star’ on his crest, 
And never cared a cent for danger,’ 
Perhaps you'll proudly look around, 
And with a sigh of sympathy 
| Exclaim to all your wondering friends, 
‘ That brave young man once courted me.’ 

Tue London ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ has an article on ‘The Future Life of Animals,’ based 

upon Jessr’s Scenes and Tales of Country Life,’ which will be ‘ nuts’ to our correspondent, 
the author of the papers on ‘ Mind or Instinct in Animals.’ The writer thinks that the thou- 
sand examples of ‘ love strong as death,’ of attachment as independent of any selfish mo- 
tives as it is possible to imagine, are moral attributes, which the Derry will hereafter place 
to the credit of his lowlier servants, the humbler tenants of his love. ‘The Creator 
seems, by bestowing on some animals an instinct to attach themselves to man, to have jin- 
tended through this to improve and soften and elevate their nature. They learn to look to 
man as their protector and theirteacher ; they watch his movements ; they even anticipate 
his desires ; they partake his enjoyments; they share his sorrows ; they rejoice in his pre- 
sence, they grieve for his departure ; they feel for him in sickness, and they lie down by 
him in death.” We hope the postulate of the annexed passage may be a correct one. We 
have often thought, when we have encountered in the streets on sultry summer days scores 
of innocent sheep, their heads hanging over the sides and ends of butchers’ carts, (lambs 
led to the slaughter, yet opening not their mouths,) or heaps of youngling calves, tied to- 
gether before the doors of slaughter-houses, that somewhere, by means of the system of ‘ com- 
pensations,’ there must come retribution for this : 


‘For man there is appointed a future world, in which the spirits of the just may rejoice, and the 
remorse of the godless and impenitent may be the sole subject of their eternal shame ; but can there 
be supposed no other worlds in the countless multitudes of the heavenly host, that may be the future 
habitation of the innocent creatures that have spent their little lives in this? May not there ‘the 
half-reasoning elephant’ be found, who has had his faculties so much improved and enlarged by his 
acquaintance with mankind? May not there the noble horse, man’s servant, or the dog, his faithful 
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and sagacious companion, be permitted to prolong their lives, which have been so elevated and im- 
proved by their fellow-creatures here upon earth? Is it wrong to suppose that there can be no future 
compensation for the inflictions of cruelty, no enjoyment of freedom after a tyrannous and incessant 
bondage, no blessings of repose after a wretched life worn out under the oppression of creatures far 
lower, far more brutal and bestial than themselves? Who would not wish this to be, and, wishing, 
who would not believe it true?’ 


‘A Tale of the Cholera in New-York’ has been anticipated in these pages by asketch from 
the pen of the clever correspondent to whom we were indebted for a series of papers enti- 
tled ‘ Limnings in the Thoroughfares.’ The ludicreus description which our new contribu- 
tor gives of the excited fears of the community during the cholera season, is not exaggera- 
ted. Every thing that was eatable or drinkable, we remember, was by very many persons 
considered extra-hazardous. ‘ Esculent vegetables were pronounced uneatable ; even the 
tailors foreswore cabbage: people looked black upon green peas, and eschewed with hor- 
ror the salads they once chewed with pleasure. As to fruits, it was fruitless to put them 
on the table: the dessert was deserted; every apple was a forbidden one ; currants were 
no longer current; it was dangerous to pare a pear, and still more so to pine for pine. 
Some forsook their French wines, and took to port as their only harbour; others dropped 
their spirits at the very moment when they most wanted to keep them up; and a few paid 
more than usual attention to their temper, because they had been cautioned against every 
thing liable to turn sour.” - - - We congratulated ourselves the other evening, while lis- 
tening ‘at second hand’ to Mr. GREEN’s exposé of the tricks and evils of Gaming, that we 
did not certainly know, even by the face, one card from another. Gopwin, in his ‘ St. 
Leon,’ has drawn a most vivid and frightful picture of the sensations of an unsuccessful 
gamester: ‘He would be the most pitiable if he were not the most despicable creature that 
exists. Arrange ten bits of painted paper in a certain order, and he is ready to go wild with 
the extravagance of his joy. At another time, when his hopes have been gradually 
worked up into a paroxysm, an unexpected turn arrives, and he is made the most miserable 
of men. Never shall I cease to recollect the sensation I have repeatedly felt, in the instan- 
taneous sinking of the spirits, the conscious fire that spread over my visage, the anger in my 
eye, the burning dryness in my throat, the sentiment that was in a moment ready to over- 
whelm with curses the cards, the stake, my own existence, and all mankind. How every 
malignant passion seemed to rush upon my soul! What nights of dreadful solitude and des- 
pair did I repeatedly pass during the progress of my ruin! It was the night of my soul! 
My mind was wrapped in a gloom that could not be pierced; my heart was oppressed with 
a weight that no power was equal to remove. My eye-lids seemed to press downward 
with an invincible burthen; my eye-balls were ready to start and crack their sockets. I 
lay motionless, the victim of ineffable horror. The whole endless night seemed to be filled 
with one vast, appalling, immoveable idea. It was a stupor more insupportable and tre- 
mendous than the utmost whirl of pain, or the fiercest agony of exquisite perception.” Who 
can peruse this picture of horror and despair, without feeling the wisdom of the caution 
given by an old English poet: 

‘Pray not for gain, but sport: who plays for more 


Than he can lose with pleasure, stakes his heart; 
Perhaps his wife’s too, and whom she hath bore.’ 


Tuer ‘ Sunday Atlas,’ which has established for its engravings of men and scenes a wide 
reputation, contained recently the head of our friend J. J. Mares, Esq., a gentleman more 
accomplished in various sciences and multifarious arts than any American with whom we 
have ever been acquainted. As we have heretofore remarked, he is no smatterer in any 
thing. What he undertakes, he thoroughly understands. Second to few as a chemist; 
as an engineer, of high repute; asa painter, well known; as an engraver, not amiss; he 
deserves all the praise which is awarded him in the personal sketch which accompanies 
the portrait to which we have alluded. The foregoing was in type for our last: since that 
time there has appeared among the portraits of the ‘ Atlas’ one of Mr. James R. Curiron, 
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so well known, not only in this city but by repute throughout the United States, as one of 
the first analytical chemists inthe country. The likeness and engraving are of more than 
ordinary excellence. - - - ‘ Water Poets’ are coming in vogue again; at least watering- 
place bards are on the increase. We give a specimen of one elsewhere in this department ; 
and here ‘comes us up’ another, in the shape of ‘ Lines to the very Ancient aid Unpainted 
Town of Newport,’ a place where they apparently build nothing but old houses, since they 
are all of one complexion. Whatever may be thought of the execution of the following, no 
one can deny that the incidental theme*is luscious and appétissant : 


‘Hatt to thee, Newport! ANNAWAN, all hail! 
Thou best beloved of Ocean, whose small fry, 
Scattered upon the barren soil, improve 
Alike thine atmosphere and turnips; 
Thou home of all that’s fishy, from the broil 
That waits the hungry citizen at morn, 
To the cow’s milk with which he’s wont 
His tea at night to thicken: on thy beach 
I love to roam, and see the scaly tribe, 
In fisher’s net entangled, drawn on shore 
To feed or man or cattle. Better still I love, 
Perched on some dizzy rock above the brine, 
With hempen string, and bait of fat manhaden, 
To throw for bass or blue-fish; or with skiff 
Tossing among the breakers, catch the dark tautaug, 
Whose pouting lip, as that of maiden coy, 
Affords a feast delicious. Then at two, 
(The dinner season of the native born) 
Hie me to TowNsEND’s, and on chowder rich 
Feed to the full! Delightful too it is 
To take a boat and boatmen, and proceed 
To some small isle within thy harbor fair, 
And there to have a CLAM-BAKE! Atsuch times, 
With shoes and stockings doffed, and ‘trowse’s’ rolled 
Above their knees, the men adventurous wade 
Through mud and water ‘for to dig for clams ;’ 
While on some smooth-worn stones the maidens pile 
A heap of sun-dried branches, which enflamed 
By loco-foco match or other means, 
Kindles straightway, and heats the hearth beneath: 
Next sweeping off the ashes, lay the clams, 
And cover o’er with sea-weed, that may keep 
Enclosed the fierce caloric. Then whendone, 
And the shell opens of itself, the morsel sweet 
Is gobbled from that natural spoon, its juices all 
Retained, its flavor full and perfect. Such the joys 
That Newport offers to the tired cit.’ 


HEak that remarkable writer Emerson on ‘ Heroism :’ ‘ Self-trust is the essence of heroism. 
It is the state of the soul at war, and its ultimate objects are the last defiance of falsehood and 
wrong, and the power to bear all that can be inflicted by evilagents. It speaks the truth ; it 
is just. It is generous, hospitable, scornful of petty calculations, and scornful of being scorned. 
It persists ; it is of an undaunted boldness, and of a fortitude not to be wearied out. Its jest is 
the littleness of common life. That false prudence which dotes on health and wealth is 
the foil, the butt and merriment of heroism. ‘There seems to be nointerval between great- 
ness and meanness. When the spirit is not master of the world, then it is its dupe. Yet 
the little man takes the great hoax so innocently, works in it so headlong and believing, is 
born red and dies gray, arraying his toilet, attending on his own health, laying traps for 
sweet food and strong wine, setting his heart on a horse or a rifle, made happy with a little 
gossip or a little praise —that the great soul cannot choose but laugh at such earnest non- 
sense.’ And on ‘ Hospitality’ hear him: ‘ Citizens, thinking after the laws of arithmetic, 
consider the inconvenience of receiving strangers at their fire-side, reckon narrowly the 
loss of time and the unusual display: the soul of a better quality thrusts back the unseason- 
able economy into the vaults of life, and says, ‘I will obey the Gop, and the sacrifice and 
the fire He will provide.’ The magnanimous know very well that they who give time, or 
money, or shelter to the stranger, so it be done for love and not forostentation, do as it were 
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put Gop under obligation to them, so perfect are the compensations of the universe. In 
some way, the time they seem to lose is redeemed, and the pains they seem to take remune- 


i a 


rate themselves. These men fan the flame of human love, and raise the standard of civil 
virtue among mankind. Put hospitality must be for service, not for show, or it pulls down 


; the host. The brave soul rates itself too high to value itself by the splendor of its table 
‘ and draperies. It gives what it hath, and all it hath, but its own majesty can lend a better 
i grace to bannocks and fair water than belong to city feasts.’ - - - Drp you never meet, 
; reader, on board a steam-boat, in a rail-road car, or in society, with one of those perking, 

inquisitive persons, who try to pick the brains of every man who will submit to the process 2 
When nezrt you encounter such an one, adopt the ‘ interrupting game,’ as played by a travel- 


ler upon an inquisitive inn-keeper: ‘Good morning, Sir; how do you do?’ I suppose you 


are going to 





Here Bonirace paused, expecting the name of the place to be supplied ; 
but the traveller answered: ‘ You are quite right, Sir; I generally go there at this season.’ 





‘Ah! ahem! doyou? And no doubt you are now come from ? *Right again, Sir; 
I live there.’ ‘Oh! ah! do you? Well, your face is familiar to me ; I have met you some- 





where, I am quite ‘Very likely, Sir; I’ve been there often. Good morning, Sir.’ 


* Not much information elicited from that witness! as MEDDLE says in 


‘Good morning.’ 


the play. Watcort, that very clever and most versatile of actors, tells us that he was 
once shut up in an apartment of a New-England country inn, with a ‘ ginoowine’ female in- 
; quisitor, who had just alighted from a stage-coach. While her male attendant had gone 


Nh at BS a Na AR iy oi hcn A tics? 


} to get her ‘some ’/resh’ents,’ he was left alone in the room with her. Being engaged with 
| a a book he did not notice her particularly. Presently she observed, looking at a daub of a 
‘ portrait hanging against the wall, ‘ Do yoéu knedw whuse picter that is? It looks like a 


fine moral creetur.’ ‘Iam afraid you mistake the character of the original,’ replied Mr. 
Watcortt; ‘I am informed that he was a lodger, who was leaving clandestinely, without 
paying his board, and that his portrait was detained as security in part for his dues.’ ‘ You 
don’t say so!’ — and the lady passed on to another rude painting, and the only other one in 
the apartment, Surveying it a moment, she again inquired: ‘ Whuse is that paintin’? It’s 


a pleasin’ picter, but he wears his hair cur’us,’ 


‘That,’ said the player,’ ‘is a copy of our 
Saviour.’ ‘ Now dutell—Iwantto know! Well,’ she continued, ‘ it doos look sun’thin’ 
like him, don’t it?’ Reflection as to the implied familiarity with the original face, which 
enabled the ‘ inquisitor’ to detect at a glance a general resemblance, was interrupted by the 


appearance of the ‘ ’fresh’ents,’ in the shape of ‘nut-cakes and cider ;’ and presently, 


one 


says our informant, ‘ the pair went their way, and I saw them no more.’ + - - THE open- 
ing paper of the present number, from an old correspondent, will ‘make some talk,’ we 


dtiet 


cal’late. Many of the suggestions of the writer we believe will meet with general accep- 


7 
. 
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tance. The ‘declaration of independence’ which decrees the total renunciation of alle- 


giance on the part of the English language to any foreign tongue; which makes it impera- 
tive upon us to trim to a perfect resemblance with their new brethren all slips from an- 
cient or modern nurseries which are transplanted into our garden; will be received, we 
have reason to think, with favor. Either make ‘ natives’ of vagrant words, or send them 
back to their own parishes. Just as we are closing the present issue, we have the last 
‘ Southern Literary Messenger,’ wherein a correspondent of that excellent journal takes 
ground with ‘PoLycon,’ and gives a long list of words whose orthography requires 
amendment, ‘ What can be more absurd,’ he asks, ‘ than that the letters ough should rep- 
resent six distinct sounds,” as in the following line: 


‘Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me through!’ 


Bad enough, certainly ; but we fear that ‘ going the entire YELLowpLusn’ will scarcely 
answer as an ‘improvement,’ at least at present. - - - Our squib at the ‘ Lawyers’ in our 
last number has brought down upon us one or two grave, and four or five very amusing com- 
munications. Of these we have selected for ‘ consideration’ the one which reaches us from 
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the pleasant village of S——. In reply to our ci-devant metropolitan ‘ M.,’ we would ask, in 
the words of another, whether it is not ¢rve that ‘ the most upright lawyer acquires a sort 
of Swiss conscience, for professional use?’ It is difficult otherwise to understand how gen- 
tlemen, who would resent any imputation upon their honor or their courage as an offence 
not to be forgiven, can undertake to plead the cause of a scoundrel in cases of seduction ; 
how they can think that the acceptance of a dirty fee is to justify them for cross-examining 
an injured and unhappy woman with the cruel wantonness of unmanly insult, bruising the 
broken reed, and treating her as if she were as totally devoid of shame as they themselves 
of decency and of humanity. That men should act thus, and be perfectly unconscious the 
while that they are acting a cowardly and rascally part, and that society should not punish 
them for it by looking upon them as men who have lost their caste, would be surprising if 
we did not too plainly see to what a degree the moral sense, not only of individuals but of 
a whole community, may be corrupted. ‘ Riker Redivivus’ is a wag; but some at least of 
his ‘ illustrations’ are not altogether original. We have encountered the following before, 
somewhere, if we do not ‘misremember:’ ‘A French gentleman having invited several 
friends to dine with him on a maigre day, his servant brought him word that there was only 
a single salmon left in the market, which he had not dared to bring away, because it had 
been bespoken by a lawyer. ‘ Here,’ said his master, putting two or three pieces of gold 
into his hand, ‘ go back directly, and buy me the lawyer and the salmon too!’ We punc- 
ture with pleasure the printed page at this point, and discharge sufficient ‘ matter’ to make 
room for the remark, that since the foregoing sentences were placed in type, we have re- 
ceived the very able communication of ‘ H. N.’ He writes with candor and gentlemanly 
courtesy, and shall be heard at length in our next number. - - - ‘ Where is the Mind in 
Sleep ?? involves many considerations upon which our correspondent has not touched, 
‘ All that we know is, nothing can be known’ with certainty, in relation to the matter. 
We ‘spend our strength for naught’ in pursuing the investigation. Is that mysteri- 
ous power by which the nerves convey sensation, and make their impulses obeyed, 
identical with the galvanic fluid? Are the galvanic and electric fluids the same? 
and do the lungs elaborate for us from the light of heaven the pabulum of the brain — the 
material essence or essential matter of genius? Who shall make answer? - - - We 
say nothing ;’ yet it is just possible that some of our opera-going readers may have encoun- 
tered in the dress-circle at PaLMo’s opera-house ‘people such as individuals’ who might 
singly have sat for this graphic sketch: 
‘Goon Sir, he ’s a critic, with true Attic salt, 
Can damn the performers, can hiss and find fault; 
And tell when we ought to express approbation, 
By thumping, and clapping, and vociferation ; 
He has taste, without doubt, and a delicate ear, 
And concerts are things that he never could bear; 
But talks of the op’ras and his signiora, 
Cries ‘bravo! bravisimo! bravo! encora!’ 


Our friend SANDERSON, of the Philadelphia ‘ Franklin House,’ who is especially au 
fait to every refinement of the cuisine, has a work in press which will spread abroad 
many of the curiosities of gastronomic literature, unrevealed hitherto to American gourméts, 
We illustrated in our-September number the advantages of a good dinner, in a ‘ moral 
point of view.’ All our reading confirms the sinequanoniness of the stomach. It is a wise 
dispensation of Providence. ‘Some animals,’ says a quaint author, ‘are without eyes, 
many without noses; some have no heads, others no tails ; ‘some neither one nor the other ; 
some there are who have no brains, others very pappy ones ; some no hearts, others very bad 
ones ; but all havea stomach.’ Exactly: and so influential an ‘ organ’ should be played upon 
deftly, by one who knows how to ‘ sound it to the top of its compass.’ SANDERSON is 
that man. - - - We thought of the neglected Kosert Burns, and his struggles to obtain 
bread for himself and his little family, while reading lately an account of the sufferings 
of THom, the weaver-poet of Inverury, Scotland, who has taken the English reviewers by 
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surprise with the power and melody of his verse. He was a hand-loom weaver, and re- 
ceived five shillings a week, on which six human beings subsisted. At length, all em- 
ployment failing, he wanders from his breadless home, taking his little family with him, 
They travel three days; the wife sorely exhausted from carrying an infant constantly at 
her breast, and often the youngest boy, who had ‘ fairly broken down.’ A sour east wind 
and rain prevail; the husband is a cripple, his ankle and foot having been crushed when 
he was a boy, beneath the carriage of the Earl of Errox, Lord Lieutenant of Aberdeen- 
shire; and under these pleasant auspices, after nightfall, Tuom seeks shelter at a ‘ com- 
fortable looking steading,’ but is denied the hospitality of an out-house and straw. He 
returns to his little family without; the wee things, weary and way-worn, and one ‘ wae- 


some-like,’ are fallen asleep. He announces to his wife the result of his application; and 
goes on to tell us: 


‘Few more words passed. I drew her mantle over the wet and chilled sleepers, and sat down 
beside them. My head throbbed with pain, and for a time became the tenement of thoughts I would 
not now reveal. They partook less of sorrow than of indignation; and it seemed to me that this 
same world was a thing very much to be hated; and on the whole, the sooner that one like me 
could get out of it, the better for its sake and mine own. I felt myself, as it were, shut out from 
mankind; enclosed; prisoned in misery; no outlook—none! My miserable wife and little ones, 
who alone cared for me, what would I not have done for their sakes at that hour! Here let me 
speak out; and be heard too while I tell it; that the world does not at all times know how unsafely 
it sits; when Despair has loosed Honor’s last hold upon the heart; when transcendant wretched- 
ness lays weeping Reason in the dust; when every unsympathising on-looker is deemed an enemy ; 
who THEN can limit the consequences? For my own part, I confess that ever since that dreadful 
night, I can never hear of an extraordinary criminal, without the wish to pierce through the mere 
judicial view of his career, under which, I am persuaded, there would often be found to exist an 
unseen impulse; a chain with one end fixed in Nature’s holiest ground, that drew him on to his 


destiny.’ 

This touching passage reminds us of an admirable satire of DickENs, upon the ‘late 
remembered, much forgotten, mouthing, braggart ‘ duty to society,’ always owed, and sel- 
dom paid in any other coin than punishment and wrath: ‘Oh ermined Judge, whuse ‘ duty 
to society’ is now to doom the ragged criminal to punishment and death, hadst thou never, 
Man, a dutyto discharge in barring up the hundred open gates that wooed him to the 
felon’s dock, and throwing but ajar the portals to a decent life! Oh magistrate, 
so rare a country gentleman and so brave a squire, had you no ‘ duty to society,’ 
before the corn-ricks were blazing and the mob were mad; or did it spring up armed 
and booted from the earth, a corps of yeomanry, full-grown!’ We are grieved to 
learn that although the affecting narrative from which we have quoted has now been 
published some two years in Scotland, the author has received little beyond mere 
sympathy from his countrymen. They were proud of him, felt for him — but not in their 
pockets. ‘ But the time,’ says the London ‘ Puncua,’ with equal severity and justice, ‘ the 
time is not yet come. In some eight-and-forty years, perhaps, there may be a Tom 
Festival. A descendant of Errow’s Earl, of the family whose carriage made a hopeless 
cripple of the poet, may honour the solemnity with his presidentship; a Professor, some 
Jupiter from the great Saturn, may discourse ‘like that large utterance of the early gods,’ 
and all be jubilee and gladness. Then may the weaver’s house at Invertyle be visited ; 
then may the road-side where the mother watched her dying infant be deemed consecrated 
ground; the flute on which the poet played for meals and shelter, a priceless relic! Wait 
eight-and-forty years, WiLL1aAM TxomM, and such glory shall be your’s, For the present, 
starve. It is cheaper, thinks economic Scotland, to give bays to the dead than bread to 
the living.’ - - + ‘A Vision of Youth,’ by ‘ Nep,’ is full of natural and pleasant pic- 
tures. Would it had been a little more carefully written, or more closely revised! We 
see the strawberry-patch ; the boy in the cherry tree,dropping the ripe berries into his 
‘dear little sis’s check-apron ;’ the grandfather under the grape-vine in the golden even- 
ing-tide, with the little brother and sister ‘ throned on his knee ;’ and the old school-house, 
with its blotted desk and whittled seats; the writing books, with their lines of ‘ pot-hooks’ 
beneath the master’s ‘copy ;’ the old oak-tree, ‘ with its bark worn away by the rustical 
swing;’ all these are before us, They enkindle the poetic feeling; but as embodied by 
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our friend ‘ Nep,’ they lack, in many respects, the poetical form. Is our plainness of 
speech excused? - - - Ir is related of Witkig, the celebrated Scottish painter, that 
when he was in the Escurial, looking at TiT1an’s famous picture of the Last Supper, 
in the refectory there, an old monk said to him, ‘I have sat daily in sight of that 
picture for now nearly threescore years; during that time my companions have dropped 
off, one after another; all who were my seniors, all who were my contemporaries, 
and many or most of those who were younger than myself; more than one gene- 
ration, has passed away, and there the figures in the picture have remained un- 
changed. I look at them till I sometimes think that they are the realities, and we but 
shadows.’ This natural feeling, so feelingly and strikingly expressed, reminds us of a 
scene in the play of ‘ The Last Man, in which Mr. Buaxg, of the Philadelphia theatres, 
was wont to perfurm the principal character with such remarkable effect. We shall 
never forget his look and manner, when as president of a club which has met every 
Saturday night for*more than sixty years, the white-heired dim-eyed old man raises his 
little hammer to call the members to order, and finds that he is alone. One by one, his 
companions had dropped away. The room is the same; the same pictures are there ; 
but the club is no more. He is the ‘ Last Man.’ + - - Every now and then we are 
favored with anonymous advice, as to what is proper and what improper to ‘ print ina 
periodical like the KnicKERBOCKER,’ With an occasional remonstrance ‘in the ’Ercles 
vein,’ suggesting what would ‘better please the public.’ But, good Sirs, what public? 
that ’s the question-issimus. ‘ There is the ‘fashionable public,’ and the ‘ religious public,’ 
and the play-going public, and the ‘ commercial! public,’ and the ‘literary public,’ and 
Heaven knows how many publics more. They call themselves ‘ worlds’ sometimes — as 


> 


if a certain number of worldings made a world! He who pays sole homage to any one 
of these publics is a publican and asinner.’ One of our ‘ very anonymous’ friends is a 
little personal; but as Hoop’s Berry says, we ‘don’t mind names; you can be as scrofu- 
lous as you please.’ We recognize his hand-writing to be the same with that of a signa- 
tureless communication sent us some time ago, containing an attack upon the literary re- 
putation of a popular American writer. It is our belief that a man who would s b 
another in the dark with a pen, would do the same with a pen-knife, were he equally 
safe from malediction and the law. 


‘Tue voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key; % 
Those eyes, which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day; 
Those now by me as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard or seen ; 
But what I once enjoyed in them, 
Shall seem hereafter as a dream. 

Thus tenderly sings the quaint and musical Grorce WituHers. But one who also 
mourned the loved and lost might have afforded him consolation: ‘The ideal face of any 
one to whom we are strongly and tenderly attached; that face which is enshrined in our 
heart of hearts, and which comes to us in dreams long after it has mouldered in the grave ; 
that face is not the eract mechanical countenance of the beloved person, not the countenance 
that we ever actually beheld, but its abstract, its idealization, or rather its realization ; the 
spirit of the countenance, its essence and its life.’ ‘1 hardly remember the color of his 
eyes,’ said a bereaved widow, speaking of her departed husband ; ‘ I only know that mirth 
sparkled in them, scorn flashed from them ; thought beamed in them, benevolence glistened 
in them; that they were easily moved to smiles, easily to tears. No barometer ever indi- 
cated more faithfully the changes of the atmosphere than his countenance corresponded 
to the emotions of his mind.’ - - - Tue communication of a friend at Boston, touching 
a late instance of the ‘ Cant of Criticism,’ and the propriety of ‘ administering the test-oath’ 
to the writer, reminds us of a luckless undergraduate of one of the English universities, 
who, being examined for his degree, and failing in every subject upon which he was tried, 


complained that he had not been questioned upon the things which he knew. ‘ Upon 
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which the examining master, moved less to compassion by the impenetrable dullness of the 
man, than to anger by his unreasonable complaint, tore off about an inch of paper, and 
pushing it toward him, desired him to write upon that all he knew! - - - Our friend 
NEAL, for many years editor of the ‘ Pennsylvanian’ democratic journal, has retired from 
his supervisory duties over that daily sheet, and has ‘ taken the chair’ of the Philadelphia 
‘ Saturday Museum,’ a new weekly newspaper, which we venture to predict wil! become 
one of the most popular gazettes of its class in the union. Josern C. Nea isa man of 
robust and healthy intellect, who aside from the originality which has made him famous, 
knows full well how to gather the harvest of literature into his barn, thresh the straw, 
winnow the grain, grind it at his own mill, and bake it in hisown oven. He has some- 
times, greatly to the detriment of his reputation, been confounded with another and quite 
a different NEAL, resident in the ‘down-east’ quarter, who is remarkable for nothing so 
much as for being the very antipodes of his namesake. By-the-by, we perceive that the 
‘ Charcoal-Sketcher’ has just issued a new work, entitled ‘Peter Ploddy, and Other Oddities,’ 
with numerous illustrations, from original designs. Take our advice, and buy it. There 
is ‘nothing going’ that is half as entertaining. - - - ‘ P. D.’ must be a young man, No? 
Then we are mistaken on ‘hat point ; but we are certain of one thing, which is, that he al- 
together transcends sense in his transcendentalism. ‘The following ‘ great moral truth,’ 
from the Chinese, may be commended to our correspondent: ‘They who cannot swim 
should be content with wading in the shallows ; they who can, may take to the deep water, 
no matter how deep, so it be clear. But let no one dive in the mud.’ A vermillion edict. 
Observe what Souruey, whose prose style is like a clear-running stream, says on this head : 


‘THERE is nothing more desirable in composition than perspicuity ; and in perspicuity precision is 
implied. Of the writer who has attained it in his style, it may indeed be said, omne tulit punctum, so 
far as relates to style; for all other graces, those only excepted which only genius can impart, will 
necessarily follow. Nothing is so desirable, and yet it should seem that nothing is so diflicult. He 
who thinks least about it when he is engaged in composition will be most likely to attain it, for no 
man ever attained it by laboring for it. Read all the treatises upon composition that ever were com- 
posed, and you will find nothing which conveys so much useful instruction as the account given by 
Jou» WESLEY of his own way of writing. ‘1 never think of my style,’ says he; ‘but just set down 
the ® >ds that come first. Only when I transcribe any thing for the press, then I think it my duty to 
see that every phrase be clear, pure, and proper: conciseness, which is now as it were natural to me, 
brings quantum sufficit of strength. If after all I observe any stiff expression, | throw it out neck 
and shoulders.’ Let your words take their course freely; they will then dispose themselves in their 
natural order, and make your meaning plain; that is, supposing you have a meaning.’ 


Tuart is a hard case, mentioned by GoLpsmiTH, in his ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ wherein the 
simple-hearted divine, while in jail, is imposed upon by a fellow-prisoner, a pseudo scholar 
and clergyman, with his solitary quotation from some ancient author. We thought of this 
piece of dissimulation, while reading the following passage in a police-report of one of our 
daily journals: ‘ Officer Nixon, of Albany, after prisoner’s arrest, got himself locked up in 
the same cell with him, pretending also to be a prisoner, and drew from him his connection 
with SULLIVAN ; prisoner saying that SULLIVAN was his ‘ pal,’ and that the robbery of the 
store in Broadway was the first crack he had since he came out of the state-prison,’ ete. 
Who ever heard of a more ungrateful return for confiding friendship? Coming to the poor 
prisoner in the garb of a fellow-scoundrel, and winning his confidence by means of their 
apparently mutual sympathy! Very justly did the prisoner complain, when sentenced 
to the state-prison for ten years, of the ‘false appearances’ by which he had been be- 
trayed! - - - Arrer a long and severe storm from the north-east, which had wrought the 
bay into foam, and filled the parks with withered leaves, the wind suddenly chopped round 
into the west; the clouds retreated before it like a routed ‘army with banners ;’ the sun 
came out in all his glory, and the atmosphere assumed that ineffable purity and clearness, 
characteristic of our ‘ magnificent and pompous autumn.’ At four o’clock in the afternoon 
of such an October day, we visited one of our favorite metropolitan resorts, an edifice in 
progress of erection, over which we have had a general supervision ever since its com- 
mencement. We allude to the New Trinity Church, which, with the assistance of Mr. 
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Upsoun, we are carefully ‘training up,in the way it should go.’ On the ‘day first above- 
mentioned,’ we ascended to the farthest point of the unfinished spire, and looked abroad 
upon the world. In such an atmosphere, what a scene it presented! In the distant north- 
west the sunlight was sifting down in broad stripes upon the pale blue mountains of Jersey ; 
between, rolled rivers, dotted with white sails; and cities and villages gleamed amidst the 
brown October landscape ; far to the south, with a broad white edging all around it, (‘ Ho! 
how the breakers roared’ there at that moment!) spread the cold gray waters of the Lower 
Bay, the blue line of Neversink limiting the view ; on the east, over the undulating hills 
of Greenwood, stretched a faintly-defined line, marking the whereabout of. the ‘ endless- 
blue main, the old Atlantic ;’ while to the north-east and north rose the bold shores of 
Long-Island Sound, and the dim Highlands of the Hudson. This was the frame-work of 
the great picture, that embraced the metropolis and its more immediate vicinity. The city 
itself lay like a map below; its streets resembling paths cut through a vast forest; while 
its public edifices, its steeples, towers, turrets and domes, marked out its prominent locali- 
ties with unerring distinctness. One ‘looks down’ upon every thing from this dizzy eleva- 
tion. Our neighbors over the river talk of their Brooklyn Heights. ‘ Brooklyn Heights!’ 
why, we could look into the sky-lights of Colonnade Row! No doubt the engineer on the 
Paterson Railway fancied that afternoon that his locomotive was devouring the road at a 
marvellous rate ; but from our position, it seemed to be ‘ taking its time’ as leisurely as a 
quiet pedestrian, similarly engaged, (that is, smoking,) would have done. It reminded us 
of the boats on the Hudson, as seen from the Kaatskill Mountain-House. But ‘ something 
too much of this.’ - - - ‘A Knowing One in Difficulties’ shall be interpolated into our gossipry 
hereafter. It is too brief for ‘an original paper.’ This thought of old HEywoon stepped 
out of one of the cells of memory, as we came to the result of Mr. 'T.—’s ‘ practical ex- 
periment :’ 

‘A SCHOLAR in his study knows the stars, 

Their motions and their influence, which are fix’d, 

And which are wandering ; can decipher seas 

And give each several land his proper bounds: 

But set him to the compass, he must seek, 


Where a plain pilot can direct his course 
From hence unto both the Indies.’ 


Tue first number of ‘ The American Review, a Whig Journal of Politics, Science and Lite- 
rature,’ has just appeared. It is intended to subserve the purposes of the Whig party, as the 
‘Democratic Review’ does those of the democratic division. In its externals, it resem: 
bles the ‘ Democratic,’ save that it is printed upon new types, and has therefore a brighter 
appearance. The editor is Mr. Grorce H. Cotton, a young gentleman whose poem of 
‘Tecumseh,’ heretofore noticed in these pages, has won for him deserved repute ; but it is 
stated that he will be assisted, especially in the supervision of the political department, by 
older and more experienced writers. The number before us impresses us very favorably. 
Its main articles are of course in keeping with the general design of the work. There are 
elaborate papers upon the ‘ Position of Parties,’ ‘ ‘The Infancy of American Manufactures,’ 
‘Mr. Cuay and the Texas Question,’ ‘Who shall lead the Nation?’ ‘ Influence of the 
Trading System,’ ‘Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,’ etc., etc. Among the other articles is an ex- 
tended one from Ur. LARDNER, on ‘ Steam Navigation ;’ a long and very laudatory review 
of Mrs. BARRETT’s poems, which the editor has thought expedient to designate as ‘ from 
a contributor ;’ a very lively and entertaining chapter of ‘ Random Recollections of Travels’ 
in Ireland; a good review of Mrs. Cuiip’s Letters; another of Mr. ScHooLcrart’s 
* Onéota ;’ a number of ‘ Critical Notices,’ and the customary sprinkling of poetry. We 
commend the ‘ American Review’ (a repetition of title, it strikes us, since there is a vener- 
able Boston periodical of that name, with only the scarcely un-distinctive prefix of ‘ North,’) 
to general acceptance. Our young friend the editor will leave no stone unturned to render it 
worthy the favor of the great party to whose interests it will be devoted, and in a scientific and 
literary point of view, of the patronage of the public at large. We should be justly chargeable 
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with inconsistency of opinion, if we did not add, that our former views are unchanged as to 
the bad policy of uniting politics with literature. We still hold with Mr. WasmineTon 
InvinG, that there should be one broad neutral ground, on which all parties may meet, and 
that ground should be the peaceful field of literature ; yet if politics and literature are to 
be united, it is pleasant to know that the union will be marked by good taste, and partizan 
discussions conducted with courtesy, - - » Wat a thorn must the London ‘ Puncn’ be 
in the side of ‘ high reaching Buckincuam,’ the late itinerant Oriental lecturer, and pre- 
sent proprietor of the ‘ British and Foreign Institute!’ A late number contains a letter 
from Sam Jones, a cockney-clerk, Whose education stopped on the wrong side of the art 
of spelling, describing his falling in love with SELINA SPpETTIGREW, While she was attend- 
ing one of BuckinGHam’s lectures on Jericho, at the ‘ Institute,’ in company with her 
father, ‘Old Srerrigrew, who had been asleep with his bandanner over his face, woak 
up when BuckIN’AM came to a stop,’ and asked Mr, Jones whether he had taken care of 
Sena ;’ ‘ which he ’ad, having ‘ put the ladies into a cab, for ’Unter-street,’ their family 
manshan.’ Being overjoyed, he was rather rash: ‘Sperry and 1 ’ad some supper at the 
Hinstatoote, which I stood — the ’appiest of human beings! ‘I'll tell you what, Jongs, 
my boy, ’m blest if I don’t ask you to dinner!’ said the old man, when he had ‘ become 
of a tight nature’ by reason of the potables which he had imbibed; but owing to a 
mischievous namesake, (a hit at BuckinGHam’s assistant, GrorcEe Jones, the great 
Anglo-American Humbug,) who opened his letters, the invitation never reached Mr, 
Jones ; ‘Days roaled on; Sperry never asked me to dinner; I pined and pined as I 
thought of Sexina. I didn’t call in ’Unter-street. Pride pravented me: and bisness 
hours isn’t over till eight, I saw Sperry at our president’s lectur on the tomb of Cheops’ 
grandmother, but he evoided me. I was too prowd to notice him.’ We have antici- 
pated the dénouement, - - - Tur ‘Song, to Annie’ is very fair verse; but there is one 


stanza in it that surpasses all the rest; and unfortunately every simile in it is picked out 
of these four lines : 


‘WHEN winnowed by the gentle air 
Her silken tresses darkly flow, 
And fall upon her brow so fair, 
Like shadows on the mountain snow.’ 


‘Should n’t do so,’ young friend; that isn’t ‘writing poetry — it’s what is termed 
stealing it. - - - THE account of ‘ The Moral Drama,’ by an ‘ Octogenarian Play-goer,’ 
reminds us of a piece that was brought out in Paris many years ago. It was called, if 
we remember rightly, ‘ The Sacrifice of Isaac.” Samson was the subject of the ballet; 
the unshorn son of Manoan delighted the spectators by dancing a solo with the gates of 
Gaza on his back; Dexixan clipped him during the intervals of a jig; and the Philistines 
surrounded and captured him in a country dance! - - - WE are well convinced of the 
truth of the remark of one who ‘knew whereof he spoke,’ that there is no unvarying 
standard of intrinsic or inherent beauty in architecture. We may equally admire two 
styles, totally dissimilar in their outlines, proportions, and details. The principles of taste, 
and the plastic power of association, will throw a charm round the works of the true 
architectural artist, whether he confines himself entirely to any one of the five orders or not. 
His art admits so wide a range and so great a variety, that it cannot be circumscribed 
within five orders. In looking over the interior architectural designs of Mr. GrorcEr 
Piatt, whether on paper, or in the more distinct view of their finished state, we have 
often been struck with the advantages to be derived from original combinations of various 
architectural beauties; where every thing may be in the finest ‘ keeping,’ yet without 
conventional restraint. In this respect, Mr. PLatr stands préeminent; and the increased 
demands upon his exquisite taste and practised skill, from opulent persons ‘ emulous of 
good works’ in their costly dwellings, in our own and other cities, would long ago have 
convinced him (had he not the modesty which ever attends true génius) of the undeniable 
fact. - . - A PASSAGE in the excellent paper upon ‘ Ministers and Ministers’ Wives,’ else- 
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where in the present number, may perhaps call to the reader’s mind, as it did to ours, an 
admirable portrait of a somewhat similar ‘ mother in Israel :’ 

‘Sue was troubled with no acrid humors, no fits of bile, no diseases of the spleen, no vapors or 
hysterics. The morbid matter was all collected in her temper, and found a regular vent at her 
tongue. This kept the lungs in vigorous health. Nay, it even seemed to supply the place of whole- 
some exercise, and to stimulate the system like a perpetual blister; with this peculiar advan- 
tage, that instead of an inconvenience it was a pleasure to herself, and all the annoyance was to 
her dependants. She lies buried in the cathedral, where a monument was erected to her memory worthy 
of remembrance for its appropriate inscriptions and accompaniments. The epitaph recorded her 
as a woman eminently pious, virtuous, and charitable, who lived universally respected, and died 
sincerely lamented by,all who had the happiness of knowing her. This inscription was upon a 
marble shield supported by two Cupids, who bent their heads over the edge, with marble tears 
larger than gray peas, and something of the same colour, upon their cheeks. These were the 
only tears which her death occasioned, and the only Cupids with whom she had ever any concern.’ 


Ir would have delighted ‘ the very cockles of our heart’ to have been able to accept the 
kind invitation of our ‘ Northern’ friend. Ah! those trout! — would n’t we have troubled 
them with a line, asking their company to dinner! ‘Oh! by no means; oh, certainly 
not!’ But we had other fish to fry ; and by reason thereof, ‘ those things which we would 
do, we could not.’ - - - WE have seen many condensed sketches of the character of 
our Saviour, but none more felicitous than the following. We know not whence it is 
derived. It would seem to have impressed us favorably many years ago: ‘ Curist, in 
his sympathetic character, was fairer than the sons of men, therefore full of grace were 
his lips. His humanity was not like ours, degenerate, but refined and exalted. Gop 
breathed direct into him. Sin had not impaired the delicate and sensitive perceptions of 
his nature; had not chilled the fountain of his feelings, nor the warm current of his 
affections. Prompt to feel the woes of others, the sympathetic strings of his heart, 
constantly attuned and tremulously sensitive, vibrated at every sigh of the sorrowful 
spirit, and responded full and deep to every sound of human wo, He identified himself 
with disgrace and sorrow, and even with sin. He sympathised with the sufferers in 
his humanity, before he exerted the power of his divinity for their relief.’ - - + Cras- 
sIcAL allusions on ’change we fear are ‘ caviare to the general.’ A friend tells us, that 
speaking one day in Wall-street of some one who was ‘as rich as Crasus,’ he was 
corrected with: ‘ But Cresnus aint rich now, He was pretty ’forehanded at one time, 
but he lost the bulk of his property a-speculatin’ redund !’ Who the deuce was meant, our 
friend did not know ; but the correction was made in the best of good faith, - - . THERE 
are many noble thoughts in the ‘ Lessons of Autumn,’ with not a few similes that are. as 
faded as the leaves whose fall they mourn. We appreciate the deep feeling of the writer, 
and partake with him the hallowed associations of this ‘Sabbath of the year.’ Alas! we 
are indeed passing away : 

‘Time flies away fast, 
The while we never remember 
How soon our life here 


Grows old with the year 
That dies with the next December.’ 


Shall we not hear again from the writer?’ He evidently has powers which should not 
lie dormant. - - - Here are-sundry ‘ parlous questions,’ to which we should like our 
friend and umqwhile correspondent, Dr. Howe, of the Massachusetts Asylum for the 
Blind, to respond, if quite convenient: ‘What are the dreams of persons born blind ? 
Are forms and figures presented to them, either animate or inanimate ?—and if so, 
do they bear any resemblance to their originals?’ Every thing thus flitting before the 
mind’s eye must be a creation, not a recollection, to those who can only have gathered 
vague notions of form from the touch, and can have no idea of color.’ A correspondent 
has some singular ideas, based upon a branch of this subject; but we do not consider his 
premises to be altogether established. - - - Wuo is ‘ Yorcxs,’ who writes so earnestly 
and so eloquently, in a late number of the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ rather under the head of, 
than upon‘ T'he Red For and Fox-Hunting?’ A most agreeable gossiper, he certainly is ; 
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full of cheerful remembrances of better days, when there was more comfort and less 
display, more sincerity and less art, less cant and more honest-hearted hospitality. We 
could hug him for his defence of Gon’s gifts, which bigots have taboo’d; as if-the use 
instead of the abuse of the comforts and luxuries of life were a matter of condemnation. 
We shall look hereafter for ‘ Yorcks’ in the ‘ Spirit’s’ table of contents, with no little 
interest. - - - ‘ The Done-Over Tailor’ is declined, for two reasons. In the first place, it is 
too evidently suggested, to say the least, by OLLAPop’s story of ‘ Desperation ;’ and in the 
second place, the very gist of its close is borrowed from SHERIDAN, whose reply (as every body 
knows) to a demand of his schneider for “at least the interest on his bill,’ was, that it ‘ was not 
his interest to pay the principal, nor his principle to pay the interest.” . - - We did not in- 
tend by our comments upon the illiberal tendency of the remarks of a New-England po- 
lemical journal, to invite an attack upon the religious denomination whose tenets it holds and 
defends. One or two of the most repulsive of those tenets, we have reason to believe, are 
gradually fallen into desuetude. There is unfortunately, however, as SypNEY Sm1TH well 
observes, so much pride where there ought to be so much humility, that it is difficult to 
make religious sects abjure or recant the doctrines they have once professed. But still, 
the doctrine becomes gradually obsolete ; there is a silent antiquation of it; a real improve- 
ment, which the parties themselves are too wise not to feel, although not wise enough to 
own. The more generous method would be, to admit error where error exists; to say, 
‘These were the tenets and interpretations of a darker and more ignorant age; wider 
inquiry, fresh discussion, superior intelligence, have convinced us we were wrong; we 
will act in future upon better and wiser principles.’ This is what men do in laws, arts, 
and sciences; and happy for them would it be if they used the same modest docility in 
the highest of all concerns. Dr, CuatTrrevp, an English writer, as remarkable for strong 
religious faith and high moral views of life as for his wit and humor, puts this case to an 
illiberal sectarian. We submit it to the candor and good sense of every intelligent reader : 


‘Ir fifty or five hundred or five thousand of the most learned and clear-sighted men in the country 
were solemnly to warn him that his salvation or perdition depended on his believing the sky to be of 
a bright orange color, what would be his reply, if he was an honest man? ‘Gentlemen, most impli- 
citly do I believe that to your eyes the sky is of a bright orange color; but owing to some singularity 
or defect in the construction of my visual organs, a misfortune for which | ought to be pitied rather 
than hated or anathematized, it has always appeared to me of a mild blue color; nor can I ever be- 
lieve, such being the case, that a Gop of truth and justice will reward me with eternal happiness for 
uttering a falsehood ; or condemn me to endless torment for uttering that which I believe to be true.’ 
Let the bigot upon questions as to the color of faith, infinitely more difficult of proof than the hues of 
visible objects, grant the indulgence he is thus described as claiming; let him do as he would be 


done by, and he will soon lose the reproach of his name, while enlightened and philanthropic christi- 
anity will gain a convert.’ 


WE have returned the article upon ‘ The Fine Arts in America’ through the post-office, 
as we were directed to do, ‘in the event of its non-acceptance.” We have declined it be- 
cause we think it would do more to discourage than to ‘ encourage a high state of art among 
us.’ Of all cants, defend us from that cant of art which substitutes a blind and indiscrimi- 
nate reverence of the painter, provided he be dead, for a judicious admiration of his paint- 
ings. Such a critical creed substitutes faith for ‘good works,’ and will fall prostrate be- 
fore any daub, provided it be sanctified by a popular name. Many of the old masters, 
avowedly deficient in drawing and composition, were celebrated for their coloring, which 
the mere effects of time must inevitably destroy ; and yet Tir1an, the great colorist of his 
day, is still held up to admiration, and by many as an example for slavish imitation, because 
his bright and blended hues delighted the good folk of the fifteenth century. - - - THANK 
the Fates, ‘ ection’ is near at hand! The fusion and confusion of parties, and the eternal 
repetition of rabble-rousing words, will be ‘ things that were’ before our next number is out. 
Then we shall hope to entertain you, reader, in such a way as to secure a little of your 
attention ; a thing which we can hardly flatter ourselves we have done during the univer- 
sal political excitement of the last three or four months. . One thing we certainly can affirm ; 
and that is, that our port-folios have never been so rich in original papers of rare excellence 
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as at the present moment. - - - Tuar is rather a singular theory of old Petrus Pore- 
rivus, (we have his huge volume in the original Ms., written at a time when it was less 
costly to write books than to print them,) that every portion of the human frame has some 
exact representative in the natural world, and that great medicinal virtues spring from the 
application of ‘ like to like.’ Walnuts, he tells us, ‘ have the perfect signature of the head ; 
the outward husk or covering represents the pericranium, or outward skin of the skull, 
whereon the hair groweth; and therefore the juice of those husks is exceedingly good for 
wounds in the head. The inner woody shell hath the signature of the skull, and the little 
yellow skin or peel, that of the dura and pia mater, which are the thin scarfs that envelope 
the brain. The kernel hath the very figure of the brain; and therefore it is very profita- 
ble for the brain.’ Curious, isn’t it? It’s true, though. - - - ‘The Male Coquette’ is 
under favorable consideration. The only fault of the story is, that it is something too long. 
It would otherwise have appeared, we think, in the present number. Can we confer with 
the writer as to the condensation, in one or two places, of his article? His hero is one of 
’ refined in trifles, with a thin 
varnish of politeness covering his uniform selfishness. The truth is, that a masculine 
woman is much more endurable than an effeminate man; for though both are abandoning 
their proper sphere, the former seeks to rise above, the latter to sink beneath it. There is 
an ambition about the one, which, although it may be offensive, does not move our 


those personages known in society as ‘a sweet-pretty man; 


scorn; whereas there is a pitiful meanness in the other, which always renders it con- 
temptible. - - - Tat was a singular gratification which an English lunatic promised 
himself after death; that of becoming acquainted with all his progenitors, in order, degree 
above degree, up to Noaun, and from him up to our first parents. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘though I 
mean to proceed regularly, step by step, curiosity will make me in one instance trespass upon 
this proper arrangement, and I shall take the earliest opportunity of paying my respects to 
ApaM and Eve!’ - - - A worp to our excellent and always most welcome correspon- 
dent, P 





Take daily more bodily exercise. Writers and close thinkers, who do not 
allow themselves sufficient exercise and relaxation, permit the mind to ‘ o’er-inform its tene- 
ment of clay,’ and thus entail upon themselves physical or mental disorders, and often- 
times both. ‘ We are like lamps; if we wind up the intellectual burner too high, the 
glass becomes thickened or discolored with smoke, or it breaks, and the unregulated flame, 
blown about by every puff of wind, if not extinguished altogether, throws a fitful glare and 


distorting shadows over the objects it was intended to illuminate.’ Our own pursuits are 


sedentary, but we walk eight miles daily, rain or shine ; illness, Gop be thanked! is un-’ 


known to us; and dyspepsia we ‘ put clean away from us.’ Our gastric juices would de- 
compose a boulli of pebbles and dissolve a ragout of ten-penny-nails. It is true economy of 
time to adopt the preventive ‘ course of medicine’ rather than the curative. Every author 
or other professional man owes it to himself to pay heedful regard to this view of the matter : 


—— ‘Man’s life, Sir, being 
So short, and then the way that leads unto 
The knowledge of ourselves so long and tedious, 
Each minute should be precious.’ 


Who is the authoress of ‘ Melzinga, a Souvenir?’ We have not been favored with a 
copy of the work; but we are certain that it should possess more merit than the passages 
from it which we have seen would seem to indicate. One or two of our daily journals and 
the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger’ have crucified the volume, by quoting from its pages the 
worst specimens of verse that we have encountered in a twelve-month. We were the 
more surprised at this, that we had seen an extract of a letter from General Morris to the 
authoress, wherein he pronounced the highest eulogium upon her poetry, and expressed his 
deep regret that, ‘ situated as he was,’ he could not undertake the publication of the book. 
The Brigadier’s gallantry overcame his judgment or his sincerity ; and ‘ hence we view’ 
the awkward position in which our lady-author is placed. - - - ‘ The Siamese Twins’ (O 
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Gemini! ) is nota felicitous theme for ‘ composition.’ We say ‘is not,’ and the expression 
is grammatical. The lines are very well conceived, however, and there are two or three 
amusing queries propounded, which it would puzzle a ‘ Philadelphia lawyer’ to an- 
swer. - - - ‘Our Ancient,’ Henry INMAN, whose proposed trip across the water we 
adverted to some months before it was performed, we are rejoiced to hear, on the most re- 
liable authority, is in the enjoyment of perfect health and spirits. As we predicted, he has 
at the start won his true position as an artist in Great-Britain. A stay of a few weeks with 
Mr. Stewart, (at his seat of Drummond-Castle,) a nobleman whom we had the pleasure 
to meet in society on one or two occasions while he was sojourning in this country, re- 
sulted in the transfer to canvass of a ‘ screeching likeness’ of the artist’s entertainer; and 
thereafter, in orders for the portraits of more distinguished persons than our friend will find 
leisure to execute in six months, He has already painted, among others, Dr. CHaLMERs, 
the poet Worpswortn,and Macautey. We very much question whether there is at this 
moment an artist in Great-Britain who can paint a better head than Henry INMAN; and cer- 
tain it is that his cheerful pleasant companionship ‘ cannot be beat’ by any of his fellow artists 
over ‘ the big brook.’ Mr. INMAN is a poet as well as painter; as the following lines (which 
We receive ata late hour from a friend and interpolate here) will sufficiently attest. They 
were penned at a time when the writer was beginning to be convalescent after severe ill- 
ness, and were answered we remember by some cheering stanzas from Mr. H. T. Tucksr- 
MAN, in which our artist was counselled to cast away despondency, and trim his bark for 
the open sea of fame which lay spread out before him. We regret that we have not space 
for the felicitous response in question. 'The subjoined were the lines which elicited it: 


i 

Now listless o’er time’s sullen tide 
My bark of life floats idly on; 

Youth’s incense-laden breeze has died, 
And passion’s fitful gusts are flown. 


II, 


While sadly round her aimless course 
Now lowering brood the mental skies, 
The past but murmurs of remorse, 
And dim the ocean-future lies. 


IIt, 


And must this be? My soul, arouse ! 
See, through the passing clouds of ill, 
How Fame’s proud pharos brightly glows, 

And gilds thy drooping penant still. 


IV. 
Stretch to thine oar, yon beam thy guide, 
Spread to ambition’s freshening gale ; 
Frieudship and love are at thy side, 
And glory’s breathings swell thy sail! 
New-York, 1843. Hewrr Inman. 
A most faithful daguerreotype likeness of our friend’s ‘human face divine’ looks up at 
us as we write, seated by our table and bright fire-side on this cold autumnal evening ; 
and would that he were here, to imbibe a pleasant draught, that ‘cheers but not ine- 
briates,’ from a pitcher of punch & la Joun Waters! Gentlemen! the healthof Henry 
Inman! the accomplished artist, the pleasant companion, the joyful sportsman, the every- 
way-good-fellow! - - - Wer are struck with this passage, which we find on a yellow and 
time-stained leaf of our note-book: ‘We look with wonder at the transformations that 
take place in insects, and yet their physical metamorphoses are not greater than the changes 
which we ourselves undergo, morally and intellectually, both ‘in relation to others and in 
our individual nature. Every elderly man is an ancestor to his former self, Let him 
compare his boyish notions and feelings with his matured judgment, and he will form a 
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pretty correct notion of the wisdom of our ancestors ; for what the child is to the man are 

the past generations to the present.’ - - - A FRIEND dropped in upon us the other day, to 

invite our attention to an elaborate and very skilful operation in dentistry, performed by 

Mr. N. Dongs, at No. 628 Broadway, upon the person of a gentleman, the /ocum tenens of 
the American Museum, in the absence of its proprietor. And truth to say, the instance 

alluded to, with others which had fallen under our observation in the ‘ juvenile ranks,’ es- 

tablishes Mr. Dopee’s preéminent skill in a profession (say rather an art, and a high one,) 

to the study of which he has devoted the labors of a life. Mr. DopcE is unquestionably one 

of the first among the better educated class of dentists in the metropolis ; and he has ‘ the 

reward of his works,’ in the ample patronage which he attracts from the ‘ fashionable 

world.’ - - - We thank ‘L.’ for his essay on ‘ Genius and Business Talent.’ It is a 

worthy defence of intellect against the influence of ignorance and cupidity. One of the 

most accomplished bank-financiers in town mentioned incidentally to us, not long since, 

that he once saw one of the ablest financiers of his time, a young man of irreproachable 

integrity, debarred from the cashiership of a monied institution by the opposition of a 
man who carried his brains in his pocket, and who objected to him because he sometimes 
‘ wrote poetry and pieces for the annuals and literary papers.’ Mr. Justice Jounson, of 
South-Carolina, in an address delivered several years ago, on the occasion, 1f we remember 
rightly, of erecting a monument to EL1 WuiTNEY, inventor of the cotton-gin, assumed the 
ground that ‘ any thing short of the highest intellectual vigor, the brightest genius, was in- 
sufficient to invent one of those extraordinary machines ;’? but suppose some short-sighted 
utilitarian had refused to assist Mr. WuitNey in his invention, because the same imagina- 
tion, the same genius, was sometimes turned in another and different direction? ‘ The 
peculiar aptitude for combining and applying the simple powers of mechanics, so as to 
produce marvellous operations, implies a vivacity of imagination not inferior to that of the 
poet and orator. The machine, it is true, operates in the first instance on mere physical 
elements to produce an accumulation and distribution of property. But do not the arts of 
civilization follow in the train? and has not he who has trebled the value of the land, 
created capital, rescued the population from the necessity of drudgery, covered a waste 
with plenty ; has he not done a service to the country of the highest moral and intellec- 
tual character? Prosperity is the parent of civilization and all its refinements ; and every 
family of prosperous citizens added to the community, is an addition of so many thinking, 
inventing, moral and immortal natures.’ Now this is a defence of the same ‘ genius,’ the 
same ‘ intellectual vigor,’ for the possession of which a most competent man was excluded 
from an office which he was afterward in vain solicited to fill. The appreciation of his 
merit came too late. - - - ‘ The End of the World, Mr. ANELLI’s ‘large painting, with 
colossal figures,’ now on exhibition at the Apollo Rooms, has excited more than usual 
attention and interest, from the fact that it is in effect an embodiment of ‘ Millerism.’ 
We have dropped in on two occasions to survey the picture; and each time saw 
something new to admire, and two or three very glaring faults to condemn. We may 
allude to these when we shall have more space than we can command ‘at this present.’ 
Meantime, we ask the attention of our readers to this laborious effort of Mr. ANELLI’s 
pencil. - - - THERE is a lesson full of wisdom playfully enforced in NeEA’s story of 
‘PETER PLoppy.’ PETER was ‘young man’ to Mr. Fices, a grocer, and became discon- 
tented with his situation whenever he contrasted it with that of others in the same position 
of life around him. Young Smiru, the apothecary over the way, was a wit and a mimic; 
could imitate all sorts of things, from the uncorking of a bottle, to the plaintive howl 
of an imprisoned dog. He could take all the parts in a cat-concert; his imitation 
of the buzzing of a musquito would render a sound sleeper uneasy; and as a calf 
he was magnificent; no one in town could bleat half as well. All these accomplish- 
ments PLoppy envied and emulated, but without success. His bleat was only called an 
‘infernal noise,’ and nobody said ‘scat!’ or ‘ get out!’ at his cat-calls in the dark. His 
emulation of Britt Baritone, the young dry-goods clerk, whose sentimental strains went 
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to the heart of every young damsel, and who was ‘ invited out’ every evening, was equally 
fruitless. 'When PLoppy tried to sing, people stopped their ears; the neighbors sent in to 
know what was the matter, and the boys in the street were of opinion that something had 
‘ broke loose.’ He soon abandoned the hope of competing with Barrrong, though he con- 
tinued to wish that he could sing, ‘ at least enough to enable his friends to discover what 
tune it was, or was meant to be; it was so discouraging to be obliged to tell the name 
of it.’ But the young contemporary whose gifts he envied the most, was Tom QuiLLET, 
who was reading law round the corner. ‘ How he did talk, how he could talk, how he 
could not be prevented from talking!’ whereas it often took PLoppy a considerable time 
to find any thing to talk about, and to determine whether it was worth talking about when 
he had found it, and then it was to be brushed up and dressed in words fit to go out; 
QUILLET, On the contrary, was a walking vocabulary, who sent forth his words to look for 
ideas, being but little particular whether they found them or not. In truth he used his friends 
as a target, and remorselessly practised elocution and oratory upon them on a'l occasions. 
‘Why can’t I express myself like QuiLLET?’ asked PLoppy, in petulance ; ‘ what he says 
don’t often amount to much, to be sure, when you come to think of it, but it stretches over 
a deal of ground, and hammers out broad and thin. A little goes a great way. I wonder 
if he ever heard any body but himself say any thing? How does he do when he goes to 
church, I ’d like to know, and must sit still without contradicting or giving his notions on 
the subject?’ How does he manage to stop his confounded clack long enough to get to 
sleep?’ PLoppy finds subsequently, however, that the dashing qualities which are denied 
to him, and which he envies in others, prove the ruin of their possessors. The ‘ funny 
Smitu’ becomes a low actor at a low theatre; Bartrone is transformed into a sot by his 
nightly convivialities; and QuiLLET’s talking abilities convert him into a mere partizan 
hanger-on; he neglects his clients, and is finally starved out. - - - Mr. Cooper, in his 
late work, ‘ Afloat and Ashore,’ says very justly, that Albany, ‘ leaning against its sharp ac- 
clivity, and spreading over its extensive bottom-land,’ is one of the most picturesque-look- 
ing places in America. ‘ We are a people,’ he adds, ‘ by no means addicted to placing our 
candle under a bushel; and yet I cannot recall a single expression in any native writer 
touching the beauties of Albany.” We must beg leave to set Mr. Cooper right in this re- 
gard, so far at least as one instance is concerned. At page one hundred and thirty-three of 


the ‘ Literary Remains of the late Willis Gaylord Clark,’ that truly ‘ native writer’ remarks 
as follows of Albany: 


‘THE lower or business parts of the city, except in the region round about the ‘ Eagle,’ are not per- 
haps particularly attractive ; but in the upper quarters, near the Capitol-Square, and along State- 
street, few towns in our country ‘can with itcompare.’ I know of no place to which, in some respects, 
could be better applied the lines of Byron: 


* For whoso entereth within this town, 
That sheening far, celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down, 
Mid many things unsightly to strange e’e.’ 


But ascend you to the dome of the City Hall, in Capitol-Square, and look forth uponthe scene! It 
is beautiful; that’s the word. Look at the landscape to the North, heaved up in the glory and 
grandeur of Summer against the sapphire walls of Heaven; varied with meadows and harvest- 
fields, and rural mansions; observe Troy, with its Mount Ida, and the affluent valley of the 
Hudson; likewise the distant Kaatskills; also the city beneath, with those numerous ‘ white swell- 
ings,’ or domes, of the steeple genus, which have broken out ambitiously all over the town — look 
at these, and at the whole sweep of Capitol-Square, and you shall meet with great rejoicing of 
eye.’ 

We claim also to be an ardent admirer of Albany and the picturesqueness of its situa- 
tion, and our admiration has been more than once expressed in these pages. - - - THE 
writer of the ‘ Lines to a Butterfly’ that alighted upon a sail of the ship Ville de Lyon an 
hundred and fifty miles from land (credat Jude@us !) must have read the fanciful little poem 
of Mr. James Lawson to his ‘ Wee Voyager.’ Many of the thoughts are actually identical. 
Their resemblance it is true may be accidental as well ; but that doesn’t alter our duty in the 


premises. The ‘Wee Voyager’ has appeared in the KNICKERBOCKER, and our readers 
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have memories. - - - We have received from our highly valued correspondent at 
Constantinople a translation of the celebrated Oriental tale of ‘Laila and Medge- 
noon.’ ‘This, our friend informs us, is ‘the tale of the East, (its author unknown,) 
and has been translated by numerous Arabian, Turkish, and Persian writers. The 
present translation is from the Turkish version of the Arabic. Look therefore, O reader! 
to see Romeo and Juuiet outdone, in the gorgeous language of the Orient. Our friend 
promises us also a second paper upon ‘The Plague in Constantinople,’ ‘Scenes in the 
Turkish Capital, during the Holy Moon of Ramazan,’ and ‘ The Cries of Constantinople.’ 
His favors will be cordially welcomed by our readers. ‘The following are among the papers 
filed for speedy insertion: ‘Some Recollections of the Navy-Island War,’ ‘Gossip of a 
Player,’ ‘ Reminiscences of a Dartmoor Prisoner,’ ‘ L’Envoi,’ by H.W. RockwE Lt, Esq., 
‘ ANNIE Gray, a Christmas Chime ;’ ‘ Dirge for an Infant,’ ‘They Met, ete. + - + Noti- 
ces of several new publications are unavoidably postponed until our next. Among the 
books received at a late hour, we may mention (for we can do no more) ‘ Dr. BLatr’s Ser- 
mons, with the Life and Character of the Author;’ an excellent and handsome volume, 
just published by Messrs. J. S. Taytor anp Company, and ‘ Evening Hours,’ a collection 
of poems by Tuomas R. Wuitney. Let us not forget to announce also that Mr, F. G, 
BERTEAU has issued proposals for ‘ The French Review,’ a monthly work, which the growing 
taste for French literature among us will render acceptable to a very large class of readers, 
American as well as French. Messrs. BurcEss, STRINGER AND Company, tasteful and 
liberal publishers, whose reputation and business are extending in an equal ratio, have just 
issued a very pretty little brochure, with engravings, ‘ containing all the information which 
is interesting to the world of dancing at the present time.’ The dances described are limi- 
ted to those which are the most fashionable and approved. ‘The editor has hestowed espe- 
cial pains on the description of the ‘ Polkas’ and the ‘ Valse 4 Deux Tems.’ His informa- 
tion has been chiefly derived from Monsieur CELLERIUs, whose reputation as one of the 
best maitres de danse in Europe is a sufficient guarantee for the correctness of the various 
figures. Some of the ‘ Polka’ directions are rather odd ; for example: ‘ At a given signal, 
the six couples polk again round the room, and resume their places.’ This poking around 
the room must be a graceful ‘mouvement!’ The publishers of the popular ‘ Polka’ have 
also in press two nouvellettes by Mr. W. G. Stums, called ‘Castle Dismal, a Domestic Le- 
gend,’ and ‘ Heten Hausey,a Border Story.’ They will soon be published. 


Tue Lirerary Souventr: INGotpspy LEGENDs.— Messrs. CAREY AND Hart, Philadelphia, 
have issued a smaller and less expensive annual than their ‘Gift,’ entitled as above, which we think 
will find a liberal sale. The engravings are ten in number, various in kind, and well-executed. The 
character of its contents are highly creditable. ‘ Literary merit has been the standard,’ so it is alleged, 
*by which every piece in it has been judged.’ The tales are not of the light and trashy kind which 
frequently find their way into annuals, but are written with a purpose; and their perusal will leave a 
vivid impression of their characters, scenery, and moral on the reader’s mind. Much of the poetry is 
very good, and some of it proceeds from distinguished writers, among whom we are glad to recognize 
Mrs. Sourney. The publishers of the ‘Souvenir’ have also issued in a neat volume the ‘ Ingoldsby 


Legends of Mirth and Marvel,’ with engravings by CrurksHANK, LEECH, etc. A very entertaining 
book. 


FREDERIKA BREMER’s NoveLts.— The BrotrHers Harrer have published in one large volume 
‘The Neighbors,’ ‘The Home,’ ‘ The President’s Daughter,’ ‘ Nina,’ ‘ Sketches of Every-Day Life,’ 
‘The H Family,’ etc. This handsome volume will be cordially welcomed, not only on account 
of the attractive works which are collected between its covers, but because it contains a faithful and 
admirably engraved likeness of Miss BrEMER. 





This popular lady-author has a charming expression 
of face. Indeed the countenance strongly indicates the very attributes of character which her wri- 
tings have led us to suppose she must needs possess. 
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